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IMPORTANT NOTICES. 

The Subscription Price of this Journal 
is $1.00 a vear, in the United States, Can- 
ada, and Mexico; all other countries in the 
Postal Union, 50 cents a year extra for post- 
age. Sample copy free. 

The Wrapper-Label Date of this paper 
indicates the end of the month to which 
your subscription is paid. For instance, 
*decOL’? on your label shows that it is 
paid to the end of December, 1901. 

Subscription Receipts.—We do not send 
a receipt for money sent us to pay subscrip- 
tion, but change the date on your wrapper- 
label, which shows you that the money has 
been received and duly credited. 

Advertising Rates will be given upon ap- 
plication. 

Reformed Spelling.—The American Bee 
Journal adopts the Orthography of the fol- 
lowing Rule, recommended by the joint 
action of the American Philological Asso- 
ciation and the Philological Society of Eng- 
land :—Change ‘**d’’ or **ed”’ final to **t”’ 
when so pronounced, except when the **e”’ 
affects a preceding sound. Also some other 
changes are used. 


GEORGE 


’ ' Department 
{ Editors. 
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National Bee-Keepers’ Association 
OBJECTS: 
To promote and protect the interests of its 
members. 
To prevent the adulteration of honey. 
To prosecute dishonest honey-dealers. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
>. WHITCOMB, Tuos. G. NEWMAN, 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON, G. M. DooLitTTLe, 
A. I. Root, W. F. Marks, 
E. T. ABBOTT, ¢ J. M. HAMBAUGH, 
P. H. ELwoop, C. P. DADANT, 
E. R. Root, Dr. C. C. MILLER. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
ERNEST R. Root, President. 
R. C. AIKIN, Vice-President. 
Dr. A. B. MAson, Secretary, Toledo, Ohio. 


EUGENE SEcor, General Manager and Treas- 
urer, Forest City, Iowa. 


MEMBERSHIP DUES, $1.00 a year. 


[=~ If more convenient, Dues may be sent 
to the office of the American Bee Journal, 
when they will be forwarded to Mr. Secor, 
who will mail individual receipts. 
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A Celluloid Queen-Button is a very 
pretty thing for a bee-keeper or honey-seller 
to wear on his coat-lapel. It often serves to in- 
troduce the subject of honey, 
and frequently leads to a 
sale The picture shown 
herewith is a reproduction 
of a motto queen-button that 
we are furnishing to bee- 
keepers. It has a pin on the 
underside to fasten it. 

Price, by mail, 6 cents; two for 10 cents; 
or 6 for 25 cents. Send all orders to the oftice 
of the American Bee Journal. 
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FEMININE PLUCK is exhibited by Miss Rose 
Kennicott, Colo- 
rado, has workt up in colo- 


who, in the good State of 
12 


nies to nearly 300 colonies, with only the text- 


years from 5 


books, bee-papers, and her own experience to 

guide her. May her success continue. 
a 

Mr. F. Gent, 

has been offering bees for sale 


of Wright Co., Minn., who 
in 
wrote us April 30th, when 
* The Ameri- 
can Bee Journal is a good puller.” 


it is. 


our adver- 
tising columns, 
re-ordering his advertisement: 
Of course 
If you have any good thing to sell that 
it thru our 
advertising columns. ‘ 


bee-keepers want or need, offer 


- 


Mr. N. E. FRANCE, of 
writing us April 27th, says: 


Grant Co., Wis., 


** Prospects are for a good honey crop in 
Wisconsin this season. But some lost many 
colonies of bees during the winter. 

‘I am pleased to know that Michigan now 
hasa law to suppress foul brood. I have 
wisht many times that every State had the 
same, then the disease could be eradicated 
with no importing or sending of diseased bees 
from one State to another.”’ 


THREE FRIENDLY EpITors are shown 
the first this 
appeared first in the Bee-Keepers’ Review for 
March. Mr. Hutchinson had the following 
to say,in part, concerning those represented 
in the picture: 


on 


page week. The engraving 


It is a fortunate fact for the readers of 
three of the leading bee-journals, that the 
editors are really and truly friends. Instead 
of wasting their time and energies, and using 
up space in their journals, in ** spats,’’ they 
all pull together for the good of the pursuit 
to which their journals are devoted. 

When the Wisconsin bee-keepers last met 
at Madison, these three editors met by ap- 
pointment at the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul station in Chicago, went together to 
Madison, and whiled away the time on the 
way by discussing bee-journalism—each try- 
ing to learn from the experience of the others 
how he might improve his own journal. 

E. R. Root was called home from Oberlin 
College, some 15 or 20 years ago, to help his 
overburdened father; and, gradually, he 
workt into the editorial harness, until, at 
last, he was ** given head,’’ not only in Glean- 
ings, but in the revisions of the ‘A BC” 
book. Mr. Root has had exceptionally good 
advantages for becoming a first-class bee- 
keeping editor. He was brought up with the 
bees, and in connection with the largest fac- 
tory there is devoted to the manufacture of 
bee-supplies. If I were to point out his lead- 
ing characteristic, or, at least, the one that 
has had a great deal to do with the building 
up of Gleanings, I should say that it was his 
affability—the faculty of making and keep- 
ing friends. An editor has many times to 
disagree with his correspondents, but Mr. 
Root seems to be able to do this without giv- 
ing offense. There is a great difference be- 
tween telling a man that he is a liar, and 
explaining to him where he has made a mis- 
take. Mr. Root takes the latter course. 


About the time that Bro. Root began work- 
ing on Gleanings, I found George W. York 


at work for Mr. Thomas G. Newman on 
the American Bee Journal. After work- 
ing several years for Mr. Newman, Mr. 


York had the *‘nerve’’ to buy the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal. Only a publisher knows 
what excellent business Management there 


must be to furnish sucha paper as the Ameri- 





can Bee Journal at $1.00 a ye; 


il 


York has shown himself equal to 


gency. He has imbibed that 


Chi 


of push and enterprise that sucee 


common mortals fail. If I were 
Bro. York’s leading characterist 
say it was exactness, or 


t 
to 


kk 


correctne 


disposition that leads one to say 


sure you are right.’? And, hay 
that he is right, Bro. York sticks 


Working so long ona _ bee-journa 


ir 
l 


Lo 


ing sO many conventions, reading 


bee-literature, etc., have enable 
to become pretty well posted 
apiarian; and he succeeds in 


valuable journal—one that wor 


and sadly mist, were it to drop o 


ranks. 

When it 
pencil halts. 
so much 


written in 
myself that I | 


I have 
about 


l 


upo 


ild 


comes to writing of n 


f+ 
ce } 


the 


ye 


bee-keepers, to be of some real and 


benefit to them; to arouse, 


them out of ruts; and to lead 
upon their business as a busines 


SS, 


more benefit to rouse him, and 


We have no comment to add 


going, except to say that 


present to our readers the portraits of our two 


* fellow-sufferers.”’ 


- -— 


THE May Lavies’ Home Journat. 
features of the 
* The ia 
Social Reign of Harriet Lane,” ‘* When J 
et Wher 
Zoo,” 
ases Of Double Personalit 
and Clara V 
romance of 5 
To those arrang 
for a summer holiday Edward Bok offers » 
pertinent suggestions, and the methods 
‘* Preserving a Husband in Summer,” 
‘* Keeping Summer Boarders with Success.” 
The 
page 
Volu 
Fold,” th 
prize picture of the 27,000 photographs s 
mitted in the Journal’s recent contest; 
of Miss Gertrude Kasebier’s photogra; 
** The Foremost Women 
raphers of America’’ series—and two | 
giving **‘ A Glimpse of Picturesque Canada.” 
ari 
seasonable contributions on gardens, f 


rl 


of the many excellent 
Ladies’ Home Journal are: 


C. Calhoun Went a-Wooing,”’ 
Animals Escape from the 
Remarkable 
**My First Colony of Bees,” 
ris’ ** Frank Sen,’’ the 
Japanese girl acrobat. 


are dogmatically detailed. 

pictorial features include a 
‘* President Lincoln’s Call for 
by W. L. Taylor; ‘In the 


the first of 


There are three architectural 


set 
thinking out problems for himself. 


to 


lawns, cooking, and needle-work. 
also four pages from the Journal's 


writers and artists. 
ing Company, Philadelphia, Pa 
a year, ten cents a copy. 


SOMNAMBULIST for several ye 
one of the most interesting and 
the 


referred 


tributors to Progressive 
to 
‘* Wandering sleepy-head ” 
appropriate. A Stray 


in Bee-Culture reads thus: 


often being as a 
wo 


Straw 


Somnambulist thinks 
often say **I*’ when they sho 
thus giving due credit for the 
ful wives. Amen, say I. Als 
like queens, should be chosen, ! 
but for real worth. Now, he! 
zlies me: One who places su 
upon the value of wives, and s! 
criminating judgment regardi! 
surely be expected to have a w 
type; and yet, if I am rightly 
nambulist, who is no longer a 
has never had a wife. 


If we are 
what 


“rightly infor 
imagine *‘Sommy’” w 


wife. 


ars 


} 
he 


Bee 


that bee 


the fore. 


acdmira 
arawi! 


IK 


ha 


nee 


I 


making ¢ - 


rt 


Lo 
It } 
right to tella man exactly how to perfor 
certain piece of work, but sometimes it js 


i 


& page 


that it may be proving tiresome; but [ woy) 
like to say this, that of late I am_ becom, 
more imbued with the spirit of tryi 
lasting 
encourage a: 
inspire them; to set them to thinking: to 

them 


we are pleased t 


** Some 


teers 


By The Curtis Publish- 
tne 
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Strenuous Queen-Rearing is the sub- 
. H. Martin, as willbe 


ject written on Dy Mr. J 

seen by the report of the California conven- 
Ption in this number. The paper treats upon a 
new phase in queen breeding and distribution. 


We understand that 
unanimously endorst by those present at the 
McIntyre made an estimate 
that if a bee-keeper could definitely depend 
upon supplying a large number of bee-keepers 
with queens, and without advertising and the 


the plan was almost 


meeting Mr. 

















Lo Buncertainties of the present method, that 
: queens could be reared for 15 cents each. The 
be members present were willing to pay 25 cents 
ci “ol Beach, and upon that basis the few present 
"ext were ready to place an order for 1,000 queens. 
for- Neel pon this basis Mr. MeIntyre would probably 
ule Sereceive orders in his own county, and in Los 
= ¥ Angeles county, for over 5,000 queens; but 
f enot being prepared for such extensive queen- 
a rearing just at present, the matter is under 
a a advisement, meanwhile others are thinking of 
4 entering the field and working upon this plan. 
Now the questions before the fraternity, or 
rather before the queen-breeders, are, Can 
. good queens, such as Mr. Martin’s paper calls 
> 3 for, be bred for 25 cents each ? Can a queen- 
j breeder rear from 5,000 to 10,000 good queens 
a per year? Or, Mr. Queen-Breeder, how much 
, i will you charge per month for your services 
bes while rearing queens for from 50 to 100 bee- 
B are keepers ? 
; - The object in adding the foregoing is that a 
; 1lthful discussion of the matter may be 
ws brought out. Mr. Martin thinks his plan is 
i the right one for improving the working 
qualities of a large number of colonies of 
4 bet 
o > 
3 Are Old Combs Objectionable ?—It 
i is a fact that fashion seems to have at least a 
2 l todo with practices of bee-keepers in 
4 ferent parts of the world, In this country 
4 fashion to continue to use brood- 
ne 3 ~ when many years old, while in other 
os es they are considered objectionable 
=. 3 en, five, and in some places three years 
ie Lhe rejection of old brood-combs comes 


belief that the cocoons left by sue- 

enerations of young bees make the 

: small that bees reared in them can 

Praga d iin their full size, 
: said that they 


A few in this coun- 
found bees reared 


Fs combs were a third smaller than 
=, t others say they can see no differ- 
. en the combs are 20 years old or older. 


ter in Gleanings in Bee-Culture 





argued that bees must necessarily be smaller 
because the cocoons left from year to year do 
But if 
that proves anything it proves too much. Old 


not leave room for full development. 
combs may be found in which the septum 
measures '¢ of an inch, and it was shown in 
Gleanings in Bee-Culture that if the amount 
of cocoons left on the cell-walls was the same 
as at the bottom, the inner diameter of such 
cells would be so reduced that instead of 
measuring 5to the inch it would take 13 of 
them, and it would take 64 of the bees reared 
in them to weigh as much as an ordinary 
worker. Noone pretends that such dwarf- 
ing ever takes place. 

Some worker-comb 25 years old was meas- 
ured by E. R. Root, and he found that while 
the septum was }, of an inch thick the cell- 
thickened. It 
seems that while the bees leave the bottoms 


walls were not materially 
of the cells undisturbed they continually re- 
move the cocoons from the sid@walls, so that 
by drawing out the cell-walls a little the cell 
is made as large asever. From this drawing 
out of the cell-wall it happens that very old 
comb measures an inch in thickness, while 
comb newly built measures only %. 

Another item that should not be disregarded 
is the preference of the bees themselves. 
Give them their choice between an old black 
comb 20 years old, and a fresh comb in which 
little or no brood has ever been reared, and 
they will promptly choose the old comb, 
whether it be for the rearing of brood or the 
honey. It is also claimed that 
bees winter better on old than on new combs. 


storing of 


ee 


Honey-Adulteration in 
From the First 
Food Commissioner of 

take the following as written by 
Analyst E. N. 
bears directly on this subject. 


Illinois. 
Annual Report of the State 
Illinois—1S899—1900 
State 


Eaton last December, which 


HONEY. 


Pure honey may be defined as the nectar 
of flowers, transformed, and stored in the 
comb by the honey-bee. Extracted or strained 
honey is the same article removed from the 
comb by man, usually by centrifugal force. 
Comb honey can only be adulterated by the 
bee which seems to have a patent on capping 
the cells. Extracted honey, next to vinegar, 
is more universally adulterated than any 
other staple food products. 

In Minnesota, before the honey clause was 
added to the Food Statute, about 431, percent 
of extracted honey proved to be adulterated. 
In Illinois about the same ratio of adultera- 
tion was proven to exist. Last year a com- 
mittee acting for the National Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, secured a large number of sam- 
ples in Chicago. Being at the time employed 
in commercial work, | examined the samples 
for the Association, and found that more 
than 50 percent were adulterated. The pres- 
ent month finds extracted honey again seek- 
ing the winter trade. Inspector Mrs. Frank 








Hubbard has visited many stores in Chicago, 
and reports very much less extracted honey 
offered than the year before. This is owing 
to the enforcement of State law requiring the 
labeling of adulterated honey, thus driving a 
dishonest competitor from the market. 
While none of the samples taken thisjwinter 
have as yet been analyzed, many of them are 
of those brands which proved genuine in 
former analyses. 

The most common adulterant of honey is 
glucose, altho adulteration with cane-sugar 
and invert sugar is possible and sometimes 
practiced. The adulteration thus far discov- 
ered on the Illinois market has been of the 
cheapest and most kind—glucose 
flavored with a small slice of honey in comb.; 


gross 


The Illinois Food Commission is doing a 
There 
are still some weaknesses in the present law 


good work for everybody in this State. 


under which the Commission are 
which, 


working, 
removed, will tend to make 
their efforts still more effective in the future. 


when 


We hope the strengthening amendments will 
be approved during the present session ofjthe 
State legislature at Springfield. 
— a 
A Woman With 500 Colonies.— 
Gleanings in Bee-Culture has a report from 
Lydia Crawford Harris, who last year from 
an apiary of 166 colonies obtained 160 60- 
pound cans of extracted honey, and 171 
cases of comb honey. She also has two other 


apiaries—in all 500 colonies. If something is 
not done to stop this sort of thing there is no 
telling to what it will lead. Instead of being 
the down-trodden, submissive creature that a 
properly 
be, Mrs. 


pendence of the ** 


constructed woman is expected to 
Harris boldly 
lords of creation ”’ 


declares her inde- 
by say- 
ing: 

‘As we women in Colorado enjoy all the 
rights of voting, from the lowest county 
oflicers to the President of the United States, 
I propose to operate these yards with women 
help.” 

Asa comment on the above, Editor E. R 
Root adds this: 


‘If the right of franchise has this effect on 
the gentler sex, let’s give the women a 


chance. If the women of the land could vote 
there would be less of jobbery and wicked- 
ness in high places. Ill risk the women, 


every time.”’ 
- 


A Smoker With Double Bellows has 


been shown in Gleanings in 


Bee-Culture 
which operates so that a puffis given as 
usual at the pressing together of thumb and 
fingers, and another puff as they separate: 
but the two puffs give no more smoke than a 
puff of the ordinary smoker. 


suggests that a smoker 


single A Stray 
could be 
made to give a perfectly continuous blast by 


having bellows after the fashion of a melo- 


Straw 


deon, allowing no possible sucking of smoke 


into the bellows, but there would be a loss in 
the strength of the blast. 
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Convention Proceedings. 


Report of the California Convention. 





The 11th annual convention of the California State 
Bee-Keepers’ Association was heldin Los Angeles, Feb. 
25 and 26,1901. There was a small attendance, but all were 
hopeful, and were preparing for a good honey harvest. 

Secretary McIntyre explained some of the advantages 
of the new State Law in the interest of bee-keeping, 
thru the efforts of Assemblyman R. M. Clark, of Ventura, 
assisted by other southern legislators. The new law reads 
as follows : 

AN ACT 


TX 


promote the Apicultural Interests of the State of California by 
providing County Inspectors of Apiaries, and defining their 
duties, and providing for their compensation, and repealing the act 
entitled, ‘‘ An Act to authorize the Board of Supervisors of the 
several counties of this State to appoint Inspectors of Apiaries, 
and provide for their compensation, and defining their duties, and 
for the further protection of Bee-Culture.’’ Approved Mareh 13, 
1883. 

THE PEOPLE OF THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA, represented in Senate and 

Assembly, do enact as follows: 

SECTION 1. Whenever a_ petition. is presented to the Board of 
Supervisors of any county, signed by ten or more persons, each of 
whom isa property-holder -resident of the county, and possessor of 
an apiary, or place where bees are kept, stating that certain or all 
apiaries within the county are infected with the disease known as 
‘foul brood,”’ or any other disease which is infectious or contagious 
in its nature, and injurious to the bees, their eggs, or larvae, and pray- 
ing that an inspector be appointed by them, whose duty it shall be to 
supervise the treatment of said bees and apiaries as herein provided, 
the Board of Supervisors shall, within twenty days thereafter, appoint 
a suitable person, who shall be a skilled bee-keeper, Inspector of 
Apiaries. Upon petition of ten persons, each of whom is a resident 
property-holder, and possessor of an apiary, the Board of Supervisors 
may remove said inspector for cause, after a hearing of the petition. 

Section 2. It shall be the duty of the Inspector in each county 
to cause an inspection to be made, when he deems it necessary, of any 
or every apiary, or other place within his jurisdiction in which bees 
are kept; and if found infected with foul brood,or any other infec- 
tious or contagious disease injurious to the bees, or their eggs or larve, 
he shall notify the owner or Owners, person or persons, in charge, or 
in possession of said apiaries, where bees are kept, that the same are 
infected with foul brood, or any other disease infectious or contagious 
in its nature, and injurious to bees, their eggs, or larve, and he shall 
require such person or persons to eradicate and remove such disease or 
cause of contagion within a certain time to be specified. Said notice 
may be served upon the person or persons, or either of them, owning 
or having charge, or having possession of such infected apiaries, or 
places where bees are kept, by any Inspector, or by any person depu- 
tized by the said Inspector for that purpose, or they may be served in 
the same manner asa summons inacivil action. Any and all such 
apiaries, or places where bees are kept, found infected with foul brood, 
or any other infectious or contagious disease, are hereby adjudged and 
declared to bea public nuisance: and whenever any such nuisance 
shall exist at ary place within his jurisdiction, or on the property of 
any non-resident, or on any property the owner or owners of which 
ean not be found by the Inspector after diligent search, within the 
county, or upon the property of any Owner or Owners upon whom 
notice aforesaid has been served, and who shall refuse or neglect to 
abate the same within the time specified, it shall be the duty of the 
Inspector to abate the same, either by treating the disease, or by des- 
troying the infected hives, together with their combs and bees therein. 

The expense thereof shall be a county charge, and the Board of 
Supervisors shall allow and pay the same out of the general fund of 
the county. 

Section 3. It shall be the duty of the County Inspector of Apia- 
ries to keep a record of his official acts and doings, and make a monthly 
report thereof tothe Board of Supervisors; and the Board of Super- 
visors may withhold warrants for salary of said Inspector until such 
time as said report is made. 

Section 4. The salary of the County Inspector of Apiaries shall 
be three dollars per day when actualiy engaged in the performance of 
his duties. 

Section 5. An Act entitled, ‘‘ An Act to authorize the Board of 
Supervisors of the several counties of this State to appoint Inspectors 
of Apiaries, and provide for their compensation, and defining their 
duties, and for the further protection of Bee-Culture,’’ approved 
March 13, 1883, is hereby repealed. 

Section 6. This act shall take effect and be in force from and 
after its passage. 

JOINED NATIONAL, ASSOCIATION. 


J. H. Martin then brought up the question of the advis- 
ability of the members of the State Association joining 
the National Association, and after a discussion of the 
proper method of taking this admittedly wise act, it was 





agreed that the Association join the National organizatjoy 
as a whole. } 
ADULTERATION OF HONEY. 


G.S. Stubblefield spoke of the prevailing flagrant aqy). 
teration of honey, and urged that steps be taken to , 
the evil. He said he knew of two or three parties who are 
handling adulterated goods, and remarkt that no matte; 
how dry the year, there always seemed to be plenty os 
goods on the market. The stuff is concocted in syrup fap. 
tories, from glucose, he said. He thought there ought to je 
a committee appointed to investigate the matter. The 
State law covered the evil, but was not enforced. The dic. 
trict attorney had promist to take up any case of hon 
adulteration brought before him. 

Secretary McIntyre suggested that every member of 
the Association consider himself a committee of one 
authorized to investigate honey adulteration in thei; 
respective districts. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


fight 


ey 


At the time of the election of officers the following 
were chosen to serve the coming year: President, G,s 
Stubblefield ; vice-presidents, H. E. Wilder, G. W. Bros. 
beck, Robert Wilkin, E. A. Roney, and T. R. Canady: see. 
retary and treasurer, J. R. McIntyre, Sespe; executive 
board, J. H. Martin, E. Hart and G. W. Brodbeck. 


A general discussion of the affairs of the bee-keepers’ 
exchange which has frequently lapst and languisht in late 
years, followed; but while the necessity for an exchange 
was admitted, no tangible results came of the arguments, 


President Wilkin gave an interesting talk on the prog- 
ress of bee-keeping during his forty years’ experience, 
recounting the many mechanical improvements that have 
been made, and emphasizing the need of co-operation 
among apiarists. 


CONDITIONS IN LOS ANGELES COUNTY. 


President Brodbeck, of the Los Angeles County Bee. 
Keepers’ Association, stated after the close of the session 
that conditions in Los Angelestounty were favorable on 
account of the rains, but that the continued drouth had 
greatly decreast the number of colonies. Four years ag 
the estimated production was 4,000,000 pounds. Since then 
75 percent of the bees have died. This season, however, is 
so far much more favorable than the season four years ago, 
and therefore there may be a very fair yield, notwithstand- 
ing the decrease in colonies. Mostof the apiaries in this 
county are situated along the lower mountain sides, from 
San Fernando to the eastern county line, and in the hills 
around San Pedro. 

T. O. Andrews, of Orange county, described the state 
of the honey-business along the Santa Ana river, where he 
has owned several apiaries. Seven years ago he took | 
tons from 325 colonies, distributed in four apiaries. Later 
on, when there was a good flow, he took 27 tons. That year 
he could grasp with one hand seven kinds of growing wild 
flowers, but now there is nothing blooming but alfileria, 
and even that was not good for honey purposes last year 
He had lost heavily, his stock dwindling to 150 colonies. 
He was hopeful for the near future, however. 


Mr. J. H. Martin read the following paper on, 


Strenuous Queen-Rearing. 


In these twentieth-century days we hear much about strenu 
living and working. I suppose strenuous is only another ter! 
high-pressure, and we have had high-pressure farming, high-press 
poultry rearing, high-pressure commercialism, and high-pressure | 
other things; but I have never heard much of high-pressure bee-kee 
ing. 

High pressure is, however, too much out of date to apply t 
tieth century bee-keeping, and ‘‘ strenuous ”’ is the term: and | havea 
idea that, to commence at the root of the matter, we needa 
strenuous queen-rearing. 

Let us consider the subject. During the past season | fou! 
strain of bees in the apiaries I was managing that were so far 
to the rest that, had the bees all been bred from the quee! 
ony, our honey crop would have been increast by severa 

The discovery that this strain were such good rustl 
was not made until the season was well advanced; and ! 
to get the full benefit from that strain, it must be grad 
thru the whole apiary. 

When I find a strain of bees like those mentioned | I 
to get the whole apiary up to that standard, and the n¢ I 
when I want them, and the lack of ‘time to rear tl he 
energies are devoted to the extractor or at other work fact 
strenuous at something else, and need an extra-strenuou 
ply the queens. 

I think every bee-keeper present has observed that ! ne aj 
in a hundred is properly queened, and I think we all h 2 dim su 
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on that our own apiaries are not up tothe standard we desire. 
We hear of golden yellow queens, leather color, long tongues, and 
en $100 queens. To make a good start we should like one of those 
=10) queens; but after considering the lank condition of our purse we 


finally conclude to send for a dollar queen, and that is about as far as 
we get this year; but next year,if we havea big crop of honey, we 
will do better. Our dollar queen may be good, bad, or indifferent; 


i. whichever it is, we do not get much out of her. 

Then you know that queen-rearing has becomea great science of 
ate vears. Alley’s plan used to be good enough for me; but now it is 
dipping-sticks, tooth-picks, transfer of royal jelly, transfer of larve, 
and putteration until your head swims. Oh, it is so strenuous! 

But 1 see light at last. When I read Pridgen’s plan of making 
sueen-cells by the peck, and queens by the quart, a great load seemed 
to be lifted from my mind, and I formulated the following more strenu- 
lans for queen-rearing: 

the first place, every bee-keeper needs the very best queens that 
ean be reared—best in hardiness, prolificness, and notably in the honey- 
ring qualities of her progeny. 

In the second place, there are but few bee-keepers who have the 

nbination of qualities that will insure their success in modern 
strenuous scientific queen-rearing. Now, my plan is that a certain 
number of bee-keepers in a given locality turn their queen-rearing 

er to an expert in that line of work. A contribution from each 
bee-keeper interested would enable the expert to commence operations 
with the best available stock. Each bee-keeper in this district should 
agree to take a certain number of queens per annum; and, having a 
definite number of queens to rear, and a large number of them, the 
expert could rear them ata minimum cost to the bee-keeper, and at 
the same time with a good profit to himself. 

\ person devoting his entire attention to queen-rearing will strive 
to improve his stock, and his patrons will receive the full benefit, or 
the patrons in this case would have an influence in keeping the stock 

p to an approved grade. 
Our usual plan is to send for a breeding-queen and rear daughters, 





granddaughters, and great-granddaughters from her, and trust to a 
promiscuous mating with our drones. 

Our expert could be so located as to control the mating of queens 
with selected drones, and the bee-keepers in this district would get 


queens only one removal from the original, or daughters, and from the 
very best stock in the country. In our pYresent haphazard way we 
dilute the blood too much by the many removes from the original 
stock, and this would be entirely avoided thru our expert queen- 
rearing station. 

This plan is in line with the division of labor which at present is 
recognized as the most effective way for accomplishing great results: 


and the question is, Are the bee-keepers ready for this advance in 
their methods of management ? 

I will leave the question to you for solution, believing that, if it 
is put into practice, the honey-producing power of our apiaries will 
} 


e advanced many fold. J. H. MARTIN. 








Long-Tonsued Bees—Fad or Fallacy, Which ? 
BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


F late years some of our bee-papers start off with some 
new idea, or some old one revived, and in a little while 
the heads in all beedom seem to get twisted out of the 

“straight and narrow path,” and run off after an ‘‘appar- 
ent something,”’ which, a few years later, is dropt as if it 
never had an existence, with hundreds and thousands of 
hard-earned dollars wasted over the hobby or fad. 


The fad now ‘“‘on”’ seems to be “ long-tongued bees,”’ the 
fad having run long enough, and the excitement become 
great enough to warrant asking $10, $15 and $25 for 
queens, giving bees having a certain length of tongue- 
reach, And our good Editor York is compelled to fall into 
line with the announcement at the head of his advertise- 
ment, ‘‘Long-tongued bees are demanded now.” Of 
ourse, the “fad”? has caused the demand,and no one 

imes the editor for heading his advertisement in accord 

ththattruth. Butis the fad founded on truth, or on a 
fallacy? That is the question that should be askt in all 


riousness, before more money is wasted on the fad. 


‘.ong-tongued bees are either better workers, or they 
are not better. Then, they may work on red clover where 
hat abounds, and be a great advantage there, without 
‘cing any more industrious at gathering honey from apple- 
oom, basswood or buckwheat, the nectar from which any 

ue cous reach having a tongue not more than half as long 
as the shortest tongues measured. That being the case, 
‘ong-tongued bees would be an advantage only to those 
“Csicing where red clover and other long-tubed flowers 
ibound. This brings me to look into this part of the mat- 








ter, for red clover has not blossomed to any extentin this 
locality for the past 15 years, owing toa ‘“‘ midge”’ or very 
small larva which works in the head just before it would 
blossom, thus reducing what used to be fields ‘‘red with 
clover blossoms ”’ to fields having a dull-brown color, which 
is assumed at blossoming time from the workings of this 
pest in central New York. So, if these long-tongued bees 
are not better otherwise, their working on red clover is of no 
advantage tome. Sol turn to the testimony : 

On page 220 of March 15th Gleanings in Bee-Culture, I 
find these words: 

‘The movement for longer tongues is simply to get the 
red-clover crop of the North, which now is practically all 
wasted. The bees No ONE CLAIMS would be any better 
except on that account.”’ 

he italics are mine in the above quotation, and were 
put there to draw attention to the words, as they point toa 
fallacy somewhere. If the above is correct, then these 
long-tongued bees are of no special advantage to me, nor 
to two-thirds of the acreage of North America. And yetlI 
find parties in the extreme Southern States of Florida and 
Texas, heading their advertisements, in that very same 
number of Gleanings, with ‘‘ LONG-TONGUED QUEENS,” just 
as tho such long tongues was the great desideratum for 
that Southern country, when according to the reading col- 
umns of the same paper no one should claim they were any 
better. But such claims are being, and have been, made. 
Let me quote a few of these claims: 

‘*Heretofore I could only assert that the bees were 
superior, that they would store more honey, but I could give 
no reason why, except that this trait had been developt by 
years of selection and careful breeding; but now I can say 
why, or, at least, give a reasonable reason why.”’ 

And what is that reason? ‘They have very long 
tongues.” (Gleanings for Jan. 1st, page 32). If there was 
any thought about red clover in the author's mind, no hint 
is given to that effect. 

‘‘'The fact begins to dawn that bees, in order to make a 
better showing in their hive than the bees of another, must 
have long tongues.’’ (Gleanings for 1900, page 882). 
These words are given in connection with bees living in the 
State of New Mexico, where no red clover grows, if I am 
correct. ‘‘Itis the old, old story. In every case where we 
have long-tongued bees we have good honey-gatherers.”’ 
(Page 881, same number of Gleanings). Not the least hint 
at red clover here, either. ‘‘ We have now learned the 
secret of their great honey-gathering qualities. It exists, 
as I supposed, in the great length of their tongues.’’ 
(Gleanings, page 813, 1900.) ‘‘ Another record-breaking 
queen whose bees have long tongues.’’ (Gleanings, 1900, 
page 844). *‘ Long tongues and good working qualities go 
together.’’ ‘‘The evidence is still piling up, to the effect 
that long-tongued bees are the ones that get the honey.”’ 


And so I might go on giving quotation after quotation 
of statements made along this line, without any special 
qualification, or, if any qualifications have been made they 
have been so hidden undera lot of rubbish, or so twisted 
that the reader is led to believe that long-tongued bees are 
just the thing he should have if he would succeed, no mat- 
ter about red clover, or in what portion of the country he 
resides. 

Now, as I hinted in the start, long-tongued bees do 
have an advantage outside of the red clover districts, or 
they do not, andto give misleading statements, or tho se 
actually false, is something that our bee-papers of the pres- 
ent day should not stoop to doing, not even when the 
motive of gain prompts its advertisers. I am satisfied that 
long tongues are only of advantage to those in red clover 
districts, if they are of any special advantage anywhere, 
for the reason that I have repeatedly had colonies that I 
considered hardly up to the average during certain seasons, 
(and would so mark the hive, preparing to supersede their 
queens in the future), that the very next season would go 
ahead of many others which I had markt as the best I had 
in the yard. And such reports have come to me from many 
bee-keepers in other localities. 

Then, there is another thing which castsa shadow of 
doubt on this whole measuring matter, and that is that 
many admit that there is nothing of minute exactness 
about it. Undoubtedly, a bee with a tongue only 15-100 of 
an inch long can be told from one having a tongue reach of 
20-100 ; but with the most exactness, and the nicety of the 
instruments used at the Medina establishment, we have 
this strange admission by E. R. Root, found on page 579 of 
July 15th Gleanings for 1900: 

** All the tongues I measured would reach easily 15-100 
inch. By exerting a little pressure on the head of a decapi 
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tated bee just chloroformed I could get most of the tongues 
to stretch to 18-100.”’ 


With such an admission as this from one who has all 
the paraphernalia in his establishment for nicety of work, 
what can be expected from the thousands of bee-keepers 
that Dr. Miller would have set at this work? And so one 
of my correspondents can be excused for asking me the 
question, ‘‘Do you not think that one of those queens 
advertised on page 240 0f the American Bee Journal at 
$10.00, could, ‘by exerting a little pressure,’ have its 
tongue stretcht so as to make a $25.00 queen of it ?’’ 


There are times when it is necessary that a “halt 
should be called ’’ by some one, and as no one has seen fit to 
do this, I have felt it my duty to do so, that too much 
money need not be sunk onthis latest fad,even if we do 
not call it a fallacy. Onondaga Co., N. Y. 


Do Bees Help to Spread Pear-Blight ? 


BY PROF. A. J. COOK. 


UR good friend, J. H. Martin, so favorably known to 
all bee-keepers, writes me from his present home as 
follows: 


‘‘T herewith hand youa clipping from one of our local papers. 
The supervisors and commissioners referred to are from Kings County. 
As I understand, the blight is in the blossom and so it is possible that 
it is spread by the bees. Would it not be well for you to comment upon 
this subject in the American Bee Journal and give us the truth of the 
matter ?”’ 

The following is the clipping : 

‘* The supervisors have a novel question under consideration. It 
is whether bees are responsible for the spread of pear-blight, and what 
action, if any, should be taken in the matter. N. W. Motheral and J. 
F. Tilton, Horticultural Commissioners, gave their opinions on the 
matter. Mr. Motheral asserted strongly that bees spread the pear- 
blight, and should be condemned as a nuisance to the orchardist. Mr. 
Tilton is not so positive.” 


There is no doubt but that this question is a very 
important one, and certainly bee-keepers will be interested 
in any experience regarding it. Pear-blight has long been 
a serious enemy in the pear orchards in the East, and is 
now working fearful havoc in many places in California. 
At a recent institute, held at Banning, Riverside Co., there 
was no topic which called forth so much of interest as did 
this same one of pear-blight. The people there are much 
disturbed regarding the matter. 


I think it was Prof. Arthur, of Perdue University, Indi- 
ana, who demonstrated that pear-blight isa microbe dis- 
ease. If I remember correctly, he discovered the specific 
microbe, found that he could grow itin artificial cultures, 
and could by their use inoculate healthy trees. I think 
Prof. Arthur suggested that bees might be a means of 
spreading this malady. It is well known that the blight 
attacks the end of the twig and works inward toward the 
trunk of the tree. Of course the germs are in the sap, and 
might very likely be in the pollen, altho, so farasI know, 
their presence*there has never been demonstrated. The 
pollen is carried to the stigma of the flower which, from its 
delicate sensitiveness, we would suppose, might be a very 
vulnerable point for infection. Thus the conjecture that 
bees spread the disease would not be an unreasonable one. 
Until we find, however, that the microbe isin the pollen, 
we certainly have aright to place a large interrogation 
point after this theory. Mr. Motheral or any one else who 
speaks with assurance in this matter, would be rash, indeed. 
To declare bees a nuisance on this account is entirely 
uncalled for. 

In the early spring, the swelling buds of both flower 
and leaf would be the most susceptible to microbe influence 
which may come entirely without the aid of insects. If 
insects are the medium of transportation, there are many 
others than bees, and removing the bees would not bring 
security. We know that without the honey-bee, complete 
pollenization will not occur, and thus to declare bees a nui- 
sance on behalf of the pomologists would be to stand in 
their very light, and would work them incalculable injury. 


Many leading scientists of the East, especially Profes- 
sors Waite and Fairchild, of the Agricultural Department, 
have given this matter the most careful attention. It is 
significant that they urge most strongly that fruit-growers 
take all pains to secure the presence of bees in the near 
precincts of their orchards. The supervisors and commis- 
sioners of Kings County can not afford to take a back step 
in this important matter. Los Angeles Co., Calif. 





No. 4.—Practical Lessons for Beginners in Bec. 
Culture. 


BY J. D. GEHRING. 
Continued from page 262.) 

- OW, Mr. Bond,’’ I continued, seeing that he lookt 
less incredulous, ‘* had I known less about the swarm. 
ing capers of bees I could not have known how ty 

interpret these queer proceedings. By putting this and that 

together, however, I had good reason for the conclusioy 
that the bees I heard and saw above the tree were the scout. 
ing party which had left the swarm as soon as it haq 
selected a place to cluster; and, that the peculiar noise 
they made as they flew about the top of the tree where, they 
knew, the swarm had settled down to wait for their return, 
was the signal always given on such occasions, and which 
all bees seem to understand. 

‘*These seem to be trivial matters to relate just now, | 
know ; but there are ever so many such things in the course 
of a bee-keeper’s experience, and yet they are important,” 


‘* But,’’ queried Mr. Bond, ‘‘ what has all this to do with 
my way of hiving swarms? I don’t, somehow, catch on.” 


‘*I’m coming to that,’’ I replied. ‘‘ These explanations 
were necessary in order that you might easily understand 
the application ; which is this: 

‘“When you take your box-hive and set it directly 
under, or near, the place where the swarm has settled, and 
after getting the bees into it, and, as you think, preparing 
to goto housekeeping, you leave them there. You don’t 
even take the trouble to look at the hive again a few 
days after. Well, sir, in a majority of such cases the 
scouting party comes back soon after you leave and takes 
that swarm away. That is the reason I said you would find 
many of those hives, standing around in out-of-the-way 
places, empty, when you examine them. 

‘‘T lost a swarm one time under similar circumstances, 
when I was yet a green hand at the business. The bees had 
clustered on a low-hanging limb of an apple-tree. I took an 
empty hive and placed it under the cluster. Then I slowly— 
that is, gradually—shook the bees off, and thus got them all 
in. Then Isat down on a box not far away and watcht 
them, intending to carry them to the apiary after sundown. 


‘‘ Well, sir, whileI was sitting there I heard a buzzing 
noise above the tree,and sawa great many bees flying 
about in an excited manner, making more noise, I thought, 
than bees ordinarily do. Before I could take a step, or 
think a thought, that swarm poured forth and joined the 
scouting party; and off they went like a whirlwind. Had 
I known enough to remove the hive, after securing the 
swarm, far enough away to be out of sight of the returning 
scouts, I wouldn’t have lost that swarm. 

‘*Now, Mr. Bond, lam well aware that it may appear 
to you that I’m telling you all this because I like to talk 
about bees. Bee-keepers havea reputation, you probably 
know, for being out-and-out cranks on the subject; and 
you surely know that nearly all cranks are great talkers. 
Well, I want to assure you that I am not ‘talking thru my 
hat.’ The information I am giving is of no slight impor- 
tance. Should you conclude to keep only one or two colo- 
nies of bees instead of 50, and to apply to those two the les- 
son Iam giving you, you would soon find out that every 
item of seemingly trivial detail will be useful at one time 
or another. If you goat the business in earnest you will 
soon learn that you can not succeed, all around, unless you 
know how to handle a swarm when it leaves the parent 
hive, and how to prevent its running off to the woods either 
before or after hiving it. 

‘‘ Permit me to tell another thing before I forget it, Mr. 
Bond. Long before I became a bee-keeper myself I often 
observed the fact that those that are not fully informed in 
bee-lore seem to put a low estimate on aswarm of bees. Ii 
they knew what an early swarm may really be worth ina 
favorable season they would surely try to keep it. An 
I’m sorry to say, even reputable bee-keepers are not all as 
well informed on this vifa/ point as they should be. That 
this assertion is true I can show by relating two incidents 
from my experience which illustrate the fact itself, as we! 
as the result of the ignorance that led to it. The first case 
was as follows: , 

‘*It was my first season’s experience in bee-keeping. | 
had only two colonies, but they were boomers. Both had 


been transferred the winter previous, one from a cracker 
barrel, and the other from an old-fashioned box-hive. ot 
time when it’s more proper and convenient than just "ow 
will tell you all about that job of transferring bees Ls 
in iis" 


lived 


interesting in several ways, I assure you. I 
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souri then, where they tax bees, honey on hand, corn in the 
crib, and potatoes in the cellar—not forgetting the poor 
man’s working tools and the poor woman’s sewing machine. 

‘“ About a mile distant from my home lived a man—I 
shall not tell you his name because he is out of business for 
good—who kept bees, had kept them, he told me, ‘for 
more’n 15 years.’ He had 14 colonies, mostly in ‘ Lang- 
stroth hives,’ when I made his acquaintance. I tried to 
take lessons of him that summer, but I soon found out that 
he had never been in Father Langstroth’s school, tho he 
used his hive invention. Besides, he crankt several queer 
notions about bees—their nature, and ways of doing things 
—_that I could not make up my mind to adopt. 

‘* Well, one beautiful day in early May this friend sent 
me word that he had avery large swarm out on an apple- 
tree, which I could have for one dollar if I cared to buther 
with it. Of course I went for that swarm and brought it 
home in my bee-box. Within a week I got three more 
swarms inthe same way, and at the same price, and of the 
same kind friend. 

‘‘T had learned from ‘Bees and Honey ’—an excellent 
little book on bee-culture, for beginners especially—how to 
house a new swarm so that it would lose no time monkey- 
ing around, but go right to work storing honey for me. As 
compensation for knowing how, 1 took from those four one- 
dollar swarms 350 pounds of white clover honey, in sec- 
tions most beautifully filled and finisht—all before the end 
of the same month. 

‘‘Some time during the following October my friend 
sent forme one day. The messenger said: ‘Would you 
please come down and take some honey off the hives?’ But 
it was already late in the day, and misty clouds shut out the 
sun’s cheery shine and heat, hence I sent word back by the 
messenger that I wouldn’t do such work on such a day for 
the best friend I had; but that I would come down the first 
suitable day in the morning. 

‘“Well, a few days later I went down. My friend 
pointed out to me two hives, of the 14, from which he wisht 
me to take what surplus honey I might find. The others, 
he thought, hadn’t done anything ; and most of them had 
no supers on, anyway. 

‘* The two hives he showed me were a sort of a hopper- 
shaped concern; ‘The Mother-Hubbard hive ’—or some- 
thing like it—I think he called it. The bee-entrance was at 
the small end of the hopper, which stood grandly upon four 
short legs, and wore a conical-shaped hat or roof. But that 
cunningly devised bee-entrance at the extreme lower end of 
this so-called ‘hive’ made such a deep impression upon my 
then very susceptible mind that I have never forgotten it. 
Besides, my friend—who was evidently quite proud of those 
two hives—took especial pains to explain to me the superior 
excellence of that particular feature of the hive. 

*** You see, Mr. Gehring,’ he said, ‘that bee-entrance, 
located as it is, acts as a ventilator to the hive, like a chim- 
ney to a house; for there are holes bored near to the roof, 
youknow. Then, again, that opening acts as an automatic 
dirt-trap—the hive cleans itself, you see, because the dirt 
and dead bees fall right down thru. Besides all that, Mr. 
Gehring, you can see for yourself that mice can’t very 
—- get into the hive by way of such a contrivance as 
that.’ 

‘Well, lopened one of the hives and found quite a 
mess of honey, mostly in small frames inside of a sort of a 
box-arrangement on top of the three-cornered brood-frames, 
and some of it between and above these little frames. The 
second hive was in the same condition. Icalled at the 
kitchen-door and got a large dish-pan, into which I put the 
honey from the frames, and from odd spaces in the hives. 
Then l examined all the other hives for honey, but found 
none. The dish-pan full was the whole yield from 14 hives! 


‘When I carried the honey to the house my friend— 
who had kept himself out of sight while the honey harvest 
was going on—ventured to come tothe door to settle with 
me, as he said. He seemed to be weil pleased with his crop 
>t honey, and smilingly inquired how much I got from those 
four swarms, I told him, and added that I would probably 
get another hundred or more from those same swarms be- 
fore the season ended; and leave them enough each to win- 
ter on very nicely. 

‘‘I don’t know what he thought when I told him that; 
but I shall never forget how he lookt. It was easy to guess, 
however, how he estimated the comparative difference be- 
‘ween his way of keeping bees and my way of bee-keeping, 
for er me his whole outfit before winter for the paltry 
sum of $15! 

‘The second case to which I alluded, as I presume you 
remember, Mr. Bond, happened in this way : 





‘*One of my near neighbors had two colonies of bees in 
his back yard—both in box-hives. One Sunday morning 
word was sent tome that a big swarm had come out of one 
of the hives and was hanging in a bunch from a limb of an 
apple-tree in the front yard, and that I could have it by 
coming after it. 

‘*My neighbor was a member of the United Presbyte- 
rian Church, and a strict Sabbatarian ; hence he could not 
violate his conscience by furnishing that swarm of beesa 
home. But I, being a minister in good standing in the 
‘U. S.’ Presbyterian Church, had nosuch scruples to bother 
me; hence I secured the swarm—cut the limb with a small 
saw, and carried it home with the cluster hanging to it— 
and hived it, and gave it a frame of brood, and two of 
honey, that same Sunday. 

“It was alate swarm, and it was a rather poor honey 
season; but that swarm filled, and finisht nicely, two 
supers of 28 sections each. One evening I took four of the 
nicest sections and presented them to my Presbyterian 
brother, and told him all about that swarm’s doings under 
my care; and that, if he wanted it, I would sell it to him 
for $10, hive and all.”’ 


(To be continued.) 


id 
No. 4.—Drone-Bees and Their Utility. 


Can We, and Shall We, Control their Production ? 


BY C. P. DADANT. 


F the reader remembers my previous articles on the sub- 
] ject, he knows that we have plainly shown that there is 

a decided advantage in decreasing the number of drones 
in hives that are undesirable for breeding purposes, and 
that this advantage will be derived, in part, froma greater 
saving of honey. The approximate amount of profit to be 
earned from the prevention of drone-rearing, or from the 
excess of it, is, however, difficult to establish. By follow- 
ing the method mentioned, of removing drone-comb, and 
replacing it with worker-comb, we not only prevent in a 
large measure the production of the idlers, but increase our 
chances of a greater production of worker-bees, which, 
costing no more to rear, will yet help increase the stores 
instead of consuming them. 

In the relation of my summer trip to Europe, and of 
my attendance at the International Bee-Keepers’ Congress, 
I mentioned the discussion that took place on this very 
question. The matter had perhaps more importance to the 
bee-keepers of Europe than we could place upon it, because 
of the very great divergence of opinions exprest over 
there, by some noted bee-keepers. A French bee-lover, by 
the nameof C. M. Weber, has written a poem on bees, some- 
what after the fashion of the English Dr. Evans, and in 
this work he has asserted that each drone consumes during 
his life, at least five grammes of honey, or in other words, that 
it takes but ahundred drones to consume, from their birth 
to their death, over a pound of honey. If we take such an 
assertion seriously, the honey consumption by the drones of 
acolony would be enormous. This would mean that the 
drones produced in a square foot of comb could do away 
with 50 pounds of honey. To me it is almost to be consid- 
ered as an absurdity. Some other men have gone still 
farther and have endeavored to prove that a drone may con- 
sume as muchas 11 grammes of honey in his life, which 
would be the equivalent of a pound of honey for 40 drones. 
These assertions, however ludicrous they may appear, have 


“caused considerable comment, and some discussion, and the 


experiments that were brought to light before the Congress 
were evidently intended to refute these too-magnified ideas 
of the utility of removing drone-combs. 


A gentleman by the name of Dufour gave notice of 
quite extensive experiments which he has made on the sub- 
ject, and reported weighing 10 colonies at different times 
during the summer. Half of these colonies contained but 
little drone-comb and consequently produced but few 
drones, while the other five contained many drones, and the 
total result wasa difference in production of 15's pounds 
of honey in favor of the hives having the least number of 
drones. The necessity of experimenting ona large scale, 
in matters of this kind, is shown by the fact that out of 
these 10 colonies two were selected which were apparently 
of equal strength, to be weighed regularly, and the differ- 
ence between the two, in the results, was in favor of the 
one having the most drones, but it wasa mere trifle, less 
than a pound. So we must recognize the wisdom of this 
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man’s statement, that extensive experiments are needed to 
get at a good idea of the proportion of gain secured, by the 
removal of the excess of drone-combs. 

But even this rather insufficient experiment strongly 
evidences the advantage of the removal of drone-comb, for 
aside from the desirability of preventing the production of 
inferior stock for reproducing purposes, the narrow margin 
of profit there shown is more than sufficient to repay us for 
the labor. In fact it repays it many times. Supposing the 
increase in production to be only three pounds annually per 
colony of bees, (where the drones are reduced to the lowest 
possible number), these three pounds will pay the first sea- 
son for all the labor and the cost of the worker-comb used, 
and so in the very first year we already have collected back 
the cost of the exchange. But we must remember that the 
combs of a hive last many years. We have colonies in 
which the entire set of combs has not been removed for 
over 30 years, and during each year the saving made repeats 
itself without additional cost, so that we are actually mak- 
ing an investment bringing us 100 percent annually. 

I see it asserted that queens will lay drone-eggs in 
worker-combs rather than do without drone-cells. I have 
never seen this in any but old queens whose fertility is 
already impaired. We have, for years, made a practice 
of removing drone-comb wherever found, and have never 
noticed that it led to any such results; we have never 
known bees to tear out any comb to replace it with other 
comb. The only instances where such a change was made 
were in the case of combs that had broken down by heat 
under the weight of the honey, or when old combs had 
been thoughtlessly removed by the apiarist without being 
replaced by other combs. 

I earnestly solicit those who have leisure and oppor- 
tunity to make extensive experiments on these matters, 
reminding them that it is necessary to make these in the 
most careful manner, and on a scale sufficient to assure the 
results against possibilities of inequality in the conditions 
which would materially affect the total returns. Iam sat- 
isfied that such experiments will clearly evidence the advis- 
ability of controlling the breeding of drones in the meas- 
ure of our opportunities. Hancock Co., Ill. 











CONDUCTED BY 


DR. C. O. MILLER, Marengo, I11, 


(The Speen may be mailed tothe Bee Journal office, or to Dr. Miller 
irect, when he will answerthem here. Please do not ask the 
Doctor to send answers by mail.—Ep1Tor.] 





Get a Bee-Book. 


For fear some beginner may not have read them, I 
want to repeat here some words of the editor on page 244, 
that should be emphasized : 

‘First get and read a good bee-book thoroly, then 
get the bees. Then read your book again. Then you will 
be ready for a good bee-paper, and, very likely—more bees.”’ 

C. C. MILLER. 


———_-e 


A Beginner’s Questions. 





1. Ihave a hive offered me. When I receive it what 
would be the first thing to doto haveit intrim for the 
honey-flow ? 

2. I have a hive that about two years agoa colony died 
in (of what cause I have no idea)—would it be safe to put 
another swarm in ? 

3. The cells are filled with some kind of stuff somewhat 
resembling a fine sawdust, very filthy, and a few webs, but 
I can not find any worms. Is there any way to save them ? 

4. Wouldn't it be a good plan to winter two or three 
colonies, outdoors, in a kind of enclosure made of boards, 
back, two sides and a roof, with an opening to the south ? 

5. When would you put supers on? WASHINGTON. 


ANSWERS.—1. I am a little ataloss to know whether 
you mean a hive ora colony of bees. From your second 
question I should judge you mean a hive, in which case I 
should say that probably nothing more is necessary than to 
see that the hive is clean. If it isan old hive, itis quite 





possible that it may needa thoro cleaning out. If you 
mean a colony of bees, the first thing to be done depends 
upon the first thing that is needed. That might be a goog 
many different things, and some of them might be sup. 
posed and answers given accordingly, but even then the 
very one needed might be omitted. 


The first thing that is needed more than all else isa 
thoro familiarity with a good text-book on bee-keeping. If 
you have only a single colony of bees, it will pay you wel) 
to become familiar with the contents of a text-book. When 
you have done that, there will be plenty of questions that 
will come up that may not be fully explained in the text. 
book, and this department will be ever ready to help out, 


2. It will be entirely safe unless there has been fon} 
brood in it. You can find out whether foul brood has been 
in the neighborhood. If it has not, there can be little risk 
in using the hive. If it has, then you must try to find out 
whether a diseased colony has been in that hive, and act 
accordingly. If you use combs upon which a foul-broody 
colony has died, you may safely count on the appearance of 
the dread scourge. But the hive itself, with no combs in it, 
Mr. McEvoy, the foul brood expert, says may be safely 
used. 

3. Very likely what appears like fine sawdust is pollen, 
and it may have been workt upon by some kind of insect. 
The webs are likely the work of wax-worms, but the freez- 
ing of winter has gotten rid of any wax-worms that were 
present. If these combs are given one or two ata time to 
a strong colony of bees they will be cleaned up, and if not 
too badly riddled by the worms will do good service. 

4. Such an arrangement is often used with good results. 

5. One way is to watch for the first beginning of white 
wax put by the bees upon the upper part of the combs and 
at once put on supers when itis seen. Another way is to 
put them on when you see the first flowers upon the plants 
from which you expect your honey harvest. 





A Beginner’s Questions. 


Last September I bought some Italian bees in double- 
walled Langstroth hives, ‘‘ Langstroth on the Honey-Bee,” 
Cook’s ‘‘ Bee-Keeper’s Guide,”’ and the American Bee Jour- 
nal for one year, which Ienjoy very much. My wife says 
that I have had bees in my bonnet all winter. But I notice 
that I’m not the only reader of the Bee Journal in my 
home! 

May ist I return to the country and my bees, and there 
are several things that I would like to know which do not 
seem to be in the bee-book. 

1. How can I tellif my colonies are strong ? 

2. How often should the hives be inspected ? and how 
often can they be without injury ? 

3. Should all the frames be taken out ? (to be out at the 
same time), and how long left out ? a 

4. How can I tell if the frames are ‘‘ well covered’ 
and does “‘ frames well covered ’’ mean all the frames in the 
brood-chamber ? 

5. Are particular frames used for brood ? and honey’ 

6. Do a May queen and nucleus usually yield surplus 
honey the first year ? 

7. Do queens go out for a flight after their wedding- 
trip ? 
. Is there danger of using too much smoke ? 

9. How may I tell if there is a good honey-flow ” 

10. How long does it take honey to ripen ? 

11. When is the capping of honey done? ' 

12. After being stung, what is the best method o! 
removing the stinger ? NEw YORK. 


ANSWERS.—1. Look at ’em and see. If in April you 
find combs covered with bees, and brood in them, you may 
brag that you have a strong colony. If you find only one 
or two frames covered, it is very weak. If four, it wi 
come out in good form. 

2. That’sa tough one. If you mean for the good 0 
the bees, from one to half a dozen times a year may 40. 


you mean for a crazy-headed fellow who is just beginning, 
three times daily except Sundays will be about right, a'se 
rather rough on the bees. Fortunately, however, they ca" 
stand a good deal, and if the hive is only opened when it's 
warm enough for them to fly freely there is periaps "° 
appreciable harm if they should be opened once every 4): 
Atany rate, remembering how crazy-headed I once W@ 
myself and how little I have recovered from it in all these 


years, I’m not the man to put any restrictions on your tink 
ering with the bees, always providing you do it whem warm 
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enough. It may not bea good thing for the bees, but it 
will do you enough good to make up. 

3. Generally no need to take out more than One or two 
so as to make room to move the others freely in the hive. 
Indeed, if taking out the dummy leaves room enough for 
easy handling, there is no need to take out any except the 
one you have in your hand. If, however, you have an 
empty hive to put the frames in as you take them out, there 
+s no harm in taking out all, for the frames will keep each 
other warm in one hive as wellas another. There are just 
the two things to guard against in taking frames having 
combs out of the hive—cold and robbers. If you don’t 
chill the brood, and if you don’t start robbing, there is lit- 
tle danger of too many frames being out, or of their being 
out too long. If obliged to open a hive when the tempera- 
ture stands only 60 or 70 degrees, try not to havea frame 
out more than two orthree minutes. Perhaps you can 
judge better by the flying than by the thermometer. If the 
bees are flying very freely, call it warm; if very few are 
flying, meddle with the bees as little as possible. 

4. A frame is well-covered when there are enough bees 
on it to cover the whole comb, the bees being close enough 
to touch each other all over the frame, altho some parts of 
the frame may not be entirely covered, and some may have 
bees piled on one another three or four deep. I don’t know 
whether ‘‘ frames well covered ’’ means allin the hive or 
not—depends on the connection. If you saya colony has 
its frames well covered, Ishould say you meant all; other- 
wise you would be likely to specify the number. 

5. No, and yes. The frames in the brood-chamber are 
all alike, and if you havea set that are empty you may 
change them indiscriminately without doing any harm. 
They are unlike in this respect, that you will not find the 
two outside combs with as much brood as others, if indeed 
you find any brood in them. They will be mostly filled 
with pollen and honey. The rest of the combs will contain 
both brood and honey, those toward the outside having 
more honey than the central ones. 

6. They may in a good season. 

7. Probably not. 

8. Decidedly. Use only enough to subdue the bees, and 
if they show fight use a little more, and keep using it occa- 
sionally if you needit. Generally, however, there will be 
no occasion to use it the second time. 

9. Note whether there is an increase of honey in the 
hives. If the honey-flow is good the bees seem in more of 
a hurry and more of them are flying. When they are 
doing a big business some of them will drop down in front 
of the hive with their heavy loads, and will have to rest 
there a bit before they rise to enter. 

10. I don’t know definitely enough to give a categorical 
answer. The weather, the source of nectar, and other 
things have todo with the case, and the time may vary 
much. Sometimes it seems to ripen within two or three 
days, and sometimes in as many weeks. A section may be 
two or three weeks from the time the bees commence stor- 
ing in it before it is entirely sealed, in which case it could 
not be said that the whole of it was ripenedin less than 
two or three weeks, and yet it would hardly be right to say 
that any part of it was two weeks in ripening, for the first 
stored in the section was probably ripe some time before 
the last, and the last may have been gathered less than a 
week before it was sealed. While it is true, asa rule, that 
honey is ripe when itis sealed, there seem to be cases in 
which it remains unsealed after being ripe, and others in 
which it is sealed before it is ripe. If you insist that I 
shall say how long on the average it takes honey to ripen, I 
should say that in this climate it takes abouta week. But 
i frankly confess I don’t know, and shall be glad to learn 
irom some one who has made a study of the matter. 

11. As a rule, when ripe; but as before said, there may 
oe exceptions. The exceptions, however, are probably not 
at all common. 
12. The most natural way that would suggest itself to 
_inexperienced person would be to take hold of it and 
pull it out just as you would athorn ora splinter, and the 
ivestion might seem like a foolish one. But if you take 
‘old to pull it out in the usual way, you will grasp the 
poison-bag which remains attacht to the sting, and you will 
squeeze some of the poison into the wound. Scrape it out 
with the thumb or finger-nail. A quicker way, and one 
iat is just as effective, you will learn by experience when 
‘tung on the back of the hand, where a large proportion of 
~ mgs are received. Slap the back of the hand quickly on 
pe leg with asort of wiping motion the instant the bee 
strikes the hand. That will mash the bee, and at the same 
‘me it will wipe out the sting if you use force enough. 


an 





Swarming Management, Etc. 


1. I am just a beginner in the bee-business. I 
hived some 60 swarms last spring, and some eight this 
spring, and I have my first yet to lose. I always move the 
swarm. Now what is the difference? I see some advo- 
cate moving the old hive. 

2. I have my bees on the lowlands of the river, sol 
have to scaffold up for them, five or six feet off of the 
ground. Can I set them on the ground during the summer, 
then raise them in winter, so as to keep them above high 
water? I have been thinking of putting them on the 
ground this spring. CALIFORNIA. 


ANSWERS.—1. Putting the swarm on the old stand and 
moving the old hive is not done for the sake of keeping the 
swarm from deserting, but to throw the flying force into 
the swarm, making it strong for storing, and also prevent- 
ing the issue of afterswarms. If you will try it you may 
find that with this practice you will get more surplus from 
the swarm than you will get from both if you put the 
swarm on a new stand. 

2. I see no reason why it will not work all right to lower 
the hives during the time it will be safe, and it will certainly 
be much more convenient not to have them so near the sky 
when working at them. 





Perhaps Bee-Paralysis. 








What can be the matter with my bees? The colony 
most affected has almost perisht. The bees crawl or are 
dragged out of the hive and they then crawl off in the 
grass to die. Some try to fly but fail. Where one lies dur- 
ing the night a yellow stain is sometimes, but not often, 
left. They have been that way two months. I am feeding 
them honey. They are in Langstroth hives. 

ARKANSAS. 

ANSWER.—F rom the little of description that is given it 
is not possible to be certain, but the great probability is 
that your bees have bee-paralysis. If that is the trouble, 
you will find the affected bees have a trembling motion, are 
inclined to be black and shiny, and are pulledand dragged 
about by the other bees. Many cures have been offered, 
but unfortunately none of them seem to be reliable. It is 
possible the disease may disappear of itself, and it is pos- 
sible it may keep on with its deadly work. Some have con- 
fidently claimed a cure by making a diseased colony 
exchange places with a healthy one. It would do no great 
harm to try the experiment. 

——__—_—~-0-=__-- — 


Dividing Colonies 


I have 16 colonies and wish to divide them so as to get 
the white clover honey. I divided last year and put one- 
half into each hive, but lost the white clover crop, as they 
put it all in the empty hives, or on the four sheets of foun- 
dation that I put in place of the four that I took out. I use 
the eight-frame dovetail hive. I wish to requeen from two 
queens that I got last fall. Would I better use the nucleus 
plan, as I can get that out of the Journal orthe ‘‘A BC,” 
as I have both? ILLINOIS. 


ANSWER.—You will do well to use the nucleus plan both 
for rearing your queens and making your increase. That 
will allow you to keep most of your colonies strong for stor- 
ing. When you cuta colony rightin two, neither half is 


_ strong enough todo much storing; but you can from time 


to time draw a frame or two of brood and bees from a col- 
ony that is storing without very seriously interfering. Of 
course it does make a difference but nothing like the differ- 
ence it does to take away half the force. 





Se eeeeeeeee 





‘¢ The Hum of the Bees in the Apple-Tree Bloom ”’ is 
the name of the finest bee-keeper’s song—words by Hon. 
Eugene Secor and music by Dr. C. C. Miller. This is 
thought by some to be the best bee-song yet written by Mr. 
Secor and Dr. Miller. It is, indeed, a ‘‘hummer.’’ We can 
furnish a single copy of it postpaid, for 10 cents, or 3 copies 
for 25 cents. Or, we will mail a half-dozen copies of it for 
sending us ome new yearly subscription to the American 
Bee Journal at $1.00. 


——_——___—~ « @_____— 


: The Premiums offered this week are well worth work- 
ing for. Look at them. 
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* The Aiterthousht. * 
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The ‘“‘ Old Reliable” seen thru New and Unreliable Glasses. 
By E. E. HASTY, Sta. B Rural, Toledo, O. 





INSECT HONEY ON ‘‘ CLOUD REST.” 


As told on page 196, Prof. Cook certainly found scientific 
‘nuts and raisins” on Cloud Rest in the Yosemite—great 
drops of nectar secreted by pine aphides. And it was doubly 
blest in having intelligent tasters at hand who did not know 
what the origin of the nectar was. Quite interesting to see 
that all the party pronounced it of excellent flavor. If some 
of us should say that bees work on aphide secretion and clover 
at the same time, and mix the proceeds, and that the mixture 
passes readily for clover honey—well, the story would hardly 
‘*go down.” Please remember, therefore, that Prof. Cook 
contributes a positive case of this sort. We must not ignore 
the facts; and the fact seems to be that some insect honey is 
excellent, and some abominable. Probably also there are all 
intermediate grades, 


DOES LOSING THE STING KILL THE BEE ? 


Right this way to see an interesting little fight. Let's 
have a ‘‘shindy”’ between Prof. Cook, who has proved by 
direct experiment that the loss of the sting kills the bee, and 
those others who have proved by direct experiment that it 
doesn’t. Perhaps itis rather soon for me to act as umpire, 
but nevertheless let me have my say. Suppose an ogre should 
seize a dozen children and pull a leg off each one. Would 
they all die or all get well? Neither. Some would die and 
some get well. In deficit of evidence this is to be presumed 
of all very serious wounds in all creatures. As to case in 
hand, the matter is still more complicated. Sometimes the 
wound is very serious and sometimes it isn’t, depending upon 
the size of the lump of tissue pulled away with the sting. 
Losing the sting only should no more kill a bee than losing 
her horns in a fight kills a cow. Butif you should jerk off 
the cows horns in such a way as to carry the whole top off her 
head away too, she would probably die. Again, stingers are 
mostly aged (presumably) and aged bees in June have but a 
very short span of life left anyway. Wonder if this fact has 
not been forgotten in some of the ‘direct experiments.” 
age 197, 


BEE-KEEPING FOR INVALIDS.,. 


Yes, from one point of view, bee-keeping is hardly the 
thing for invalids—calls for lively stepping around, long hours, 
and sometimes for heavy expenditures of strength. But 
somehow one successful bee-keeping invalid, like Mrs. Axtell, 
rather extinguishes considerable argument on the other side. 
And here’s a good sentence from Mrs. A., worthy to be printed 
large on the beginner’s smoker, or some such place: ‘ Pay 
little attention to what your neighbor advises, unless you 
know him to be a practical apiarist.” The neighbor wise aud 
gray, who has hid *‘ more or less bees around my place all my 
life,” is especially a dangerous snare to the beginner. p. 197. 


THOSE TALKS TO BEGINNERS. 
Here’s compliments to the 
Gehring. They are good. But then, every new dog must 
expect to be snuftat and snarled at some, and I’ll seeif I 
can’t finda place where I can snap my teeth together. Ah, 
here itis! ‘*They give upas soon as they find themselves 
prisoners—always and everywhere.” This is very correct as a 
general truth; but my idea is that there are occasional excep- 
tions, that they do sometimes ignore everything else but the 
consuming passion to find a vulnerable place and put ina sting. 
The bee under your veil almost always feels intimidated and 
tries to get out; but once in awhile one will proceed to busi- 
ness. I think this takes in two ways, sometimes by being too 
infuriated to notice the plainest evidence of imprisonment, 
and sometimes by taking a few turns around, sizing up the sit- 
uation, and then deciding that a fellow who has sworn to die 
in the attempt does best to ‘‘strike home”’ atonce. p. 1¥¥Y. 


talks to beginners by Mr. 


NECTAR-GATHERING MICE. 

Our bees, of course, have the other insects and the hum- 
ming-birds as competitors; but it is news to be informed that 
there are nectar-gathering mice. (Apologies to the scientists 
who want them called Marsupials; but the picture says 
they’re mice). Certainly animate nature is amazingly versa- 
tile in its forms. Page 212. 
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* The Home Circle. * ; 


Gonducted by Prof. fi. J. Gook, Glaremont, Galif, 








ATTRACTIVE HOMES AND SURROUNDINGS. 


The home circle like everything else about us, is wop. 
drously affected by its environment. I said none too mueh 
about the kind word and the thoughtful act in the home, | 
spoke truly of the marvelous influence of the flowers in the 
home. I think it was Henry Ward Beecher who said, * Show 
me the books and the papers in a household, and let me kyoy 
the company which frequent the same, and I will rightly de. 
scribe the people of that home.” The home is not simply cop- 
fined to the inside of the walls that domicile us. The immedi- 
ate surroundings of the house are of equal importance jy 
their influence to refine the character and mould the tastes, 

Some years since, the village of Kalamazoo, Mich..—it 
was larger than a great many cities—gained a wide reputa- 
tion, not only for being the largest village in the United 
States, but for being one of the most beautiful towns in the 
country. It was not that the houses were palatial. Many of 
these were cottages, and not a few were very humble in their 
dimensions and architecture. But the thing that attracted 
everybody, and gave Kalamazoo its well-earned fame, was the 
beantifully kept lawns and lovely flowers, shrubs and trees, 
usually arranged with the skill of an artist, which adorned 
nearly every home in that beautiful village. I hardly need 
say that the people of Kalamazoo were exceptional in refine- 
ment, intelligence and enterprise. Loveliness like musi 
charms every one and will certainly attract the best to its near 
presence. Kalamazoo had its fine public library, its ladies’ 
club which attracted large attention, and its drives and boule- 
vards which were enjoyed by the many visitors that delighted 
in spending their summer outings im this lovely spot. 

We may not all be so fortunate as to live in Kalamazoo, 
We may be so unfortunate as to have neighbors who care lit- 
tle for neatness, order, and beauty. We can, all of us, make 
our home the pride, not only of those who occupy it, but also 
the pride of allour neighbors. Even those who are lacking 
in taste or are too indolent to make the exertion which fine 
grounds require, often show their appreciation when company 
comes to visit them. As they walk or drive out, they are very 
sure to pass by the orderly, well-cared-for places of the town 
or neighborhood. How many reasons there are why each of 
us should do all in our power to make our grounds the most 
lovely and attractive of any in our region. What 
pleasure it gives us as we daily watch the growth of the beau- 
tiful plants and trees, and think of the part we have had 
their arrangement and fashioning. Whatever gives us pleas- 
ure, as we have shown in’ a previous article, is sure to add 
health and longevity. Thus we score again for the neat home 
grounds. We love to have our immediate friends refined and 
cultured. I wonder if children that are brought up from th 
earliest years, where everything tells of neatness and order, 
will ever fail to receive something of real refinement. 
if beauty about the home works such blessedness in its mem- 
bers, we may tally again for home adornment. We know 
what the Scripture says about the leaven, and how all th 
meal was transformed. Can any of us have a higher ambitio! 
than a wish to plant this leaven that shall tend to make 4 
the homes of our vicinity attractive and beautiful ? 

1 believe I know just why Kalamazoo gained such a wid 
reputation for its superlative attractiveness. There is 
question but that an exceptionally large number of thie frst 
settlers of that beautiful little village came from just such 
homes as we have been trying to describe, and were so attach! 
to beautiful surroundings that they gave first attention 
making their own homes so neat and lovely that others W20 
came to the town even tho less enamored of such beaut! 
things were at once led to follow the good example already se 
Soon, it would be so noticeable if any slovenly place 
mitted to disfigure the village that no one had the bravado 
set the example, and thus the whole village becan 
thruout the State and country. 

Possibly we bee-keepers stand in special need ©! So! 
exhortation in this direction. In California, espe 
apiary is off in some canyon or on some secluded m: 
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likely to be seldom visited by any but the bee-kee} dh ? 
family. Thus the stimulus which comes from rubbing #24!" 
the world and from its criticism is wholly lacking. we al 
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ot only of the apiary but also of the cabin or house in case 
we jive near the apiary, and all the surroundings. If we do 
make the apiary our home, and the family shares its pleasures 
with us, we certainly can not afford to be neglectful of these 
adornments which will go so far and do so much to make our 
loved ones possest of a personality which will honor and 
delight us and bless the world. Here again we score heavily 
for home adornment. 


There is another reason why we should all look to it that 
our homes are made as attractive as our means and time will 
permit. By giving a little more time, we can purchase our 
flowers, shrubs and trees while very small and so ata very 


slight cost. By giving study to the grounds of others we can 








eat, but also hides the clothes-line which in the dry «climate of 
California has little need of the sunshine to make its position 
suitable. 

On the north side of our house, similar arbors of English 
ivy and other beautiful vines form another cosy nook. We 
utilize this not only for rest and shade, but under its protect- 
ing shade we plant the exquisite ferns, the charming begonias 
and the graceful climbing asparagus. These arches keep the 
climbing rose-bushes—wisteria, solanum, tacomas, etc.,—away 
from the house, and give a grace and beauty that must be 
admired by all. Surely, the home circle does not know what 
it misses if it does not do all it canin this matter of adorn- 
ment of home grounds. 

We have also studied up the matter of fruits, and have 
added such fruit-trees as we think will contribute most to the 
comfort and satisfaction of the family. In California, this is 
a matter of exceeding interest as almost all the fruits known 
to our country do well here. I remember visiting many apia- 
rists in Michigan who had not lost sight of these matters 
which engage our attention to-day. I remember very well the 
home of Dr. Whiting, of East Saginaw, who will be remem- 
bered as such an enthusiast in all matters pertaining to the 
apiary. I remember with what pleasure Dr. Whiting showed 
us his grapes and his trees, and how proud he seemed to be, as 
he gave us the beautiful grapes and fruit. Muchas Dr. Whit- 
ing enjoyed his bees, I can but believe that he received greater 
satisfaction from the fruit which graced his own table, 
and regaled the appetite of his fortunate guests. I have vis- 
ited many other bee-keepers in many States of the country, 
and not a few of them had homes that might be the envy of 
any one. Many, like Dr. Miller, loved the roses and other 
flowers, and many of them have adorned their homes in a way 
to offer an object lesson of real value to all passers-by. 

I do not believe it is necessary to secure the services of a 
landscape gardner in carrying out these suggestions. There 
are very few of us who, if we carefully observe the places of 
others, especially those that please us and have cost about the 
same expense that we are able to make, can not fashion our 
own grounds in a way to please us and receive the approval of 
the public. The very study that we shall give to the grounds 
of others will be a wholesome pleasure; and valuable in the 
added knowledge which we shall receive. Itis also valuable 
and even more delightful to talk these matters over with those 
whose beautiful places show that they have taste and appreci- 
ation. I have visited almost every place in Southern Cali- 
fornia. Some of these places, like Montecito and Pasadena, 
are to California what Kalamazoo is to Michigan. With what 
exquisite delight I lookt upon and studied the many beautiful 
places of these cities. How I have enjoyed talking with the 
owners and finding out the principles which they had used so 
successfully in adorning their own beautiful grounds. With 
what especial delight did I take Mrs. Cook to enjoy with me 
the environs of the second city, and with what eagerness I 
lookt forward to a promist visit with her that we may enjoy 
together the incomparable beauty of the little suburb of Santa 
Barbara. known as Montecito. 








I learn what are the most beautiful plants and shrubs. This 
e will not only improve our observation but will be a delight in 
W itself. Thus as we come to select for ourselves we shal! make 
W few. if any, mistakes. By giving a little time each day we 
a me ean do all that is required, and hardly feel it either in time or 
\- a labor. We thus keep in touch with all about our home and it 
i- i soon becomes so much a part of us that it develops within us 
n a love for the place which does so much to sweeten life. 
» - The above is not simply theory with me, for wein our 
-) own home have tried to carry out whatI have suggested 
‘ * above. California has much to encourage one in this kind of 
‘ p. an undertaking. The flowers and plants here are so varied 
‘ Ri and beautiful that itis a wonder that every one does not feel 
" ie moved to bring them to his own dooryard. The soil here is 
j also so marvelously productive that a single season will suffice 
to clothe a bare place in the landscape with beauty and ver- 
“ dure that would require years in the more tardy East. 
d “ Wherever we go, whether in the country or in the city, we are 
4 ake all eagerly watching for vines, flowers or shrubs that are more 
oe lovely than those which we already possess. Our excursions 
‘ ane are therefore more enjoyable, and we have been able to select 
“ ba the most beautiful flowers, shrubs and trees that cau be found 
> anywhere. Weeach of us, then, planned how we would have 
. ££ our walks and drives, where we would put the lawn and where 
d s we would put the various plants that they might show off to 
j s the best effect. We then compared our plans and selected the 
8 one which all agreed would serve best for our especial place 
% F and purpose. We then set out the plants and all have hada 
a 4 part in cultivating the ground, adding the needed water and 
‘ # using the pruning shears. What a bond of interest this forms 
: “4 inthe home! What delightful table-talk it calls forth, and 
: : how it prolongs the meal-time hour. Thus we see that the 
a advantages in all this beautiful work of- home adornment 
id reach ont in many ways, and pay a tremendous interest on the 
= ; capital invested, 
if a We are all very fond of grapes and have sought out what 
24 ES we believe are the best, selecting from both foreign and Ameri- 
; “9 can varieties, and have planted them in two rows about eight 
a, feet apart. We have used inch gas-pipe and have made arches 
i spanning the difference between the rows of grapes. The 
; a vines run over this and form a beautiful arbor. This not only 
. affords a shady place to sit and read, and, in the autumn, to 
. ‘ Farm Wagon Economy. 
- The economy of this proposition is not all 
‘ ; found in the very reasonable price of the wagon 
J ’ itself, but in the great amount of labor it will 
\- , Save, and its great durability. The Electric 
= ik Wheel Co., who make this Electric Handy 








Wagon and the now famous Electric Wheels, 





FOR SALE 


_I have 40 colonies left out of my 100 I adver- 
tised last month—all on 8 self-spacing Hoffman 





have solved the problem of a successful and | “~~~ 
Gurable low-down wagon at a reasonable price. 


are only in 


was due to not 
the cellar myself. 


ELECTRIC 


This wagon is composed of the best material 
out—white hickory axles, steel wheels, steel 


hounds, etc. Guaranteed to 


Bees in Fair Condition. 
I put all my bees out April 20th, and they 
fair condition, 
weight and also in bees, 
tion, and one was queenless. 
being able to put them into 
I had 230 colonies. 


Cedar Co., Iowa, April 23. 





frames _in dovetailed hives, two supers with 
each hive, full worker-brood combs, in lots of 
15 to 25, $2.50 per colony; or the entire lot at $2.00 


apiece. F. GENT, 
19Alt Rockford, Wright Co., Minn. 


being light in Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
I lost 6 thru starva- 
The starvation 





MPUITALIAN KR. 


BEES AND QUEENS 


_ Having been 28 years rear- 
ing Queens for the trade on 
the best known plans, I will 


N. STAININGER. 





carry 4000 lbs. These Electric 
Steel Wheels are made to fit 
any wagon, and make practi- 
cally a new wagon out of the 
old one. They can be had in 
any re desired and any 
width of tire upto 8 inches. 
With an extra set of these 
wheels a farmer can inter- 
change them with his regu- 
lar wheels and havea high or 
Ww low-down wagon at will. 
; rite for catalog of the full ** Electric Line” 
Electric Wheel Co., Box 16, Quincy, Ill. 
“lease mention Bee Journal when writing, 








Egyptian and Hungarian Bees. 


I have yet to see the first Egyptian bees. 
Many years ago Mr. J. W. Winder, of Cin- 
cinnati (notice of whose death I was very 
sorry to see in last year’s Bee Journal), offered 
to send me an Egyptian queen the succeeding 
spring, but he lost all of them during the 
winter which followed. 

I have had more experience with the Hun- 
garian bees, as I once took care of a colony 
for an old friend, who has since past away. I 





To make cows pay. use Sharples Cream Separators. Book 
“Business Dairying” & Cat. 212 free. . Chester,Pa. 





continue to rear the best. 


PRICES: 
One Untested Queen. $1.00 
One Tested Queen .. 1.35 
One Select Tested Queen 1.5 
One Breeder......... 3.00 
One Comb Nucleus ...... 1.80 





BelgianHares 


Choice, pedigreed and common stock; young- 
sters, $3.00 per pair. Write for description and 
prices. J. L. STRONG, 

11Atf Clarinda, Page Co., lowa. 


~ 


o> Re a 


ws, 2. 
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May )] 
ana 
| — 
] we’ @” | hardly know how to describe thes: 
vd eotiet they look much like the bees that 
THE FINEST IN THE WORLD call Carniolans, still they are diffs 
% of a dirty bluish gray, or what sx 
Our New 1901 Fifty-Two Page Catalog Ready. friends used to call a * wild pigeo 
Send for acopy. It is free. They are the quietest and gentlest 
G. B. LEWIS COMPANY, Watertown, Wis., U.S.A. | {ver work! with, and 1 liked 
| oO 1e1r t ly ‘om 1e Combs 
Branch, G. B. Lewis Co., 19 S. Alabama St., Indianapolis, Ind. | inclination to excessive ae al 
Excellent shipping facilities and very low freight rates for Southern and hed wi ‘ried tl oe 
Eastern territories. | But Ru aA ian bee carried them off ; 
‘ P the Egyptian bees. ‘*. 
Please mention Bee Journel when writing. I should be glad to know what |} 
| of these two races of bees, if any { 
|} keeper can tell me. Wm. 8. | » 
seaver Co., Pa., April 12. a 


retew RUMELY teste 


will save enough extra grain in threshing to pay the taxes of the ordinary farm. 
Itcombines the apron and vibrator prin- ———_— 
ciples an: is as far ahead of other thresh- 
as they are 1nadvy 
They three 


enough 


ince of the man with 
h fast enough and have 
to suit the 
thresherman, and it 


Threshes Glean 


v, 
enough to suit the mostexact- 
ing farmer. L ast indefinitely. 
Send tor free catalogue of Thresh- 
ers, Traction, Portals le and Semi- 
Portable Engines, Horse Powers, 
Saw Mills, ete. 


M. RUMELY CO,, LA PORTE, IND. 





Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
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= Red Clover Queens 
©) 
e)  LONG-TONGUED BERS A ARE DEMANDED NOW. 
> ' > = 
+. NE Untested Italian Queen FREE as a Pre- > 
A mium for sending us TWO new subscribers . 
3 to the American Bee Journal for one year 
> (with $2); or, one Tested Queen free as a premium for sending 2 
€)) us FOUR new subscribers with $4.00).) ? 
ARI We have arranged with one of the oldest and best queen-breed- < 
@)) ers (having many years’ experience) to rear queens for us the coming \\9 
> season. His bees average quite a good deal the longest tongues of : 
6) any yet measured. The Breeder he will use is direct from Italy, (Vg 
~ having imported her himself. Her worker-bees are large, somewhat y 

leather-colored, very gentle, and scarcely requiring veil or smoke. 

They stored red clover honey last season. 

Orders for these fine, ‘* long-reach’’ queens will be filled in rota- . 
€)) tion—‘‘ first come, first served ’’—beginning about June 10th. It is > 
A expected that orders can be filled quite promptly, as a large number ~ 
& of nuclei will be run. All queens will be guaranteed to arrive in 
5 good condition, and all will be clipt, unless otherwise ordered. : 
€) CASH PRICES of these fine queens will be as follows: Untested, (C9 
. $1.00 each ; Tested, $2.00 each. Send all orders to : 
a 
i GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


144 & 146 Erie St., CHICAGO, ILL. (ts) 


SEARS 


Weather Unfavorable for Bees. 


This is cold weather 


for bees. Mi 
out for a flight April 3d, and those 
alive had a good one. The loss was 
cent, and if the weather does not cha: 


ee 


lam afraid weshall losemore. Ther 
a cold wind blowing from the north: : 
Iam unable to open my hives, but | 
day will soon come when I ean loo 
over. | know that some of mine a 
ight, but lam hoping for the best, a 
very much interested in bees. : 
I would like to know what a bee 
where it keeps itself; and what the w ” 
that it does in a bee-hive. Ce. YY 
Manitowoc Co., Wis., April 24. 


Bees Bringing in Pollen. 


Bees Came thru the winter nicely 
them out April 10th, and theylibroughtg 
pollen an hour after being put on 
mer stands. We had heavy frosts Ayn 
and 20th, the temperature being 21 


above zero, 
working 


but since then the bees have 


lively. They are strong 
usual. 
lam getting better slowly, but ¢a 
muchas yet. , C. THEILM " 
Wabasha Co., Minn., April 24. 


Blacks vs. Italians in Brood- 
Rearing. 

I wintered 42 colonies of 
mer stands with 
lose a colony. 

I think black bees far ahead of Ita 
regard to brood-rearing. C.c. f 

Klamath Co., Oreg.. April 18. 


bees ont 


no protection, anc 


Severe Winter Causes Heavy Loss. 


My loss so far is 10 out 
the limit has been reacht. 
all winter that 
reach their stores, 
honey to the survivors 


Oneida Co., N. Y. 


of 25, and 
The 
the 
have been fee 
Mrs. C. A 
, April 22. 


weal 
so severe bees 


so | 


Bee-Keeping and Bears in Florida. 


rhe of nectar 
this locality has been rather 
There have 
heavy falls of rain. 
fusely, and are now 
of Burbank plums, which are ni 
Ti-ti bloom is very abundant now 
been for several weeks, and is a gre 
with bees. 

There is an 


from 


poor so 


secretion 
season. been 
Fruit-trees blov 
thru with the 


Coo! 


aplary located at 

















The Kalamazoo Carriage and Harness Co, of Kalamazoo, 
adopted the plan of sending their vehicles anywhere, 
They sell direct to consumers at wholesale prices and allo 
vehicle from the depot, hitch up to it 
the trimmings, finish and style before you decide to keep it. No 

‘a cat in the bag, sight unseen.” They know the 
are willing to let them sell on their merits 


KALAMAZOO CARRIAGE AND HARNESS CO., 
Box 53 


quality of the 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


Buggy Announcement a 


Michigan, have 
on 10 — free trial. 
uu to take the 
try the springs, running qualities, see 
» more buying 
ir goods and 
Write for free catalogue. 


Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
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Choctawhatchee River, near a swamp 15 
oss. The damp, rich soil produces 
ey-vielding plants, and furnishes a 
etreat for bears: one visited the api- 
' and destroyed 1b colonies. On 
St. Andrews Bay. where an aplary 
ed. a bear destroyed several colonies, 
is shot, and much meat secured and a 
Mrs. L. HARRISON 
April 16. 


\ vtol Co., Fla 





Last Year an Average One. 


intered well. Last fall I put 54 
othe cellar, and last week took 
mber in fine shape. Last year 
'e , age one with me, as l got about 

E ds of comb honey. 

: ; R. A. Hunt. 

. ore Co., Minn., April 16. 

§ . 

t 








4 Hard Winter on Bees. 


ive lost 4 colonies out of 16 wintered on 
B tlie s er stands.. It was a hard winter for 


ere belng 


no chance for them to fly. 


: 

j 

' t : 

: —— N. ROWLEE. 
Fae Oswego Co., oe F pril 23. 


Bees Building Up Nicely. 


fees are building up nicely, and are swarm- 
+, but not storing very much more honey 
an they consume. Our first honey harvest 
W e from the second cutting of alfalfa, 
vin May. 
appreciate the American Bee Journal very 
‘ Mrs. A. BOWEN. 
Merced Co., Calif. April 16. 








Gathering Pollen and Honey. 


We have had a very backward, cold spring, 
‘ } the bees have wintered well, and it is nice 
weather now. They are bringing in pollen 
some honey from the woods. I have 70 
aving lost 6. The prospects are 
Clover wintered splendidly, both 

ilsike. DANIEL STUART. 

Onta Canada, April 27. 





Bees Gathering Honey. 


My bees wintered tiptop, and are bringing 
ots of honey to-day. The American Bee 

; Journal is all right GILBERT Brown. 
Fulton Co., N. Y., April 27. 


3S 





Wintered With Small Loss. 


The bees have come thru the winter in 


shape, with a loss of 4 colonies out of 


ti lt is snowing here to-day, and the tem 
erat e is 56 devrees above zero. 
EpWwIn HvurcHinson. 
yston Co., N. Y., April 19. 
d. 





Bees in Eastern Pennsylvania. 


i starting in the bee-business in a 
which | suppose is about the poorest 
Lnited States. Bees are kept in small 


ties by almost every farmer in the 
hood from one to five colonies in 
e box-hive. They all complain of 
is honey, only from 5 to 15 pounds 


best colonies. I know ot some 
get a pound for three years in 
- ession Bee-plants are very scarce 


ere, except that of fruit-bloom and 
ver, which, some years, are quite 
Almost every foot of soil is culti 

ind all weeds and wild flowers alony 


ces and roadsides are cut down. There 
wheat raised here anv more. which 
proauce larg quantities of honey 


eed the long-tonvued bees very badly in 
part of the country, as there are h 
acres of red clover around here 


t are f } 


Ss Or honey are voing to waste 


ane veral colonies of black bees ast 
at S1.00 per colony, and expect to 
ster some of them into dovetailed hives. 
iter on supply them with Italian queens 
— F. M. MAYBERRY 

: ‘ ‘ry Co., Pa., April 1S 





| 


| 





Tennessee Queens! 
Fine lot of Choice Tested 
Queens reared last season, 
daughters of select imported 
and select golden queens, 
reared 34% miles apart, and 
mated to select drones, $1.50 
each; untested warranted 
Queens, from same breeders, 
either strain, 75c each. No 
bees owned nearer than 2% 
miles. None impure within 
3, and but few within 5 miles. 
28 years’ experience. Discount 
on large orders. Contracts 
with dealers a specialty. JOHN M. DAVIS, 
6A26t Spring Hill, Tenn. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 








Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 


Just received a consigument of the finest up- 
o-date HIVES and SECTIONS we've had. They 
are 2d to none. Complete line of Bee- Keepers: 
Supplies on hand. Bees and Queens. Catalog 


free. 
THE A. L. ROOT CO., 
H. G. ACKLIN, [lanager, 
1024 Miss. Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


14Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


LONE STAR APIARIES 
a A Price of Queens 
from Imported 





Mothers: 
Tested..1—$ 1.50 
Un* 1— «75 
ested ..6 6.50 

Tn ** b 4.00 
Tested .12— 12.00 

~* On * .12— 7.00 
Golden, same 
price.) Select 
tested, either 


race, $2.50. Write 
for circular. 


G. F. DAVIDSON & SONS, 
Establisht 1885. FAIRVIEW, Wilson Co., TEx. 
12Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


If you want the Bee-Book 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other publisht, 
send $1.25 to 


Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 


FOR HIS 


‘* Bee-Keeper’s Guide.”’ 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 


BEE-SUPPLIES! 
am 

















Ses T R0OT'S PRICES 


E verything used ty bee-keepers. 
POUDER’S HONEY-JARS. Prompt 
service. Low Freight Rates. 
NEW CATALOG FREE. 


WALTER S.PO 


Si2 MASS. AVE: ——— INDIAN 

















Standard Belgian Hare Book ! 


D. CAPPS, 
——— HIS book of 175 
pages presents a 





i clear and concise 
treatment of the Bel- 
| gian Hare industry; 
| its growth, origin 

and kinds: the san- 
itation and construc- 

H tion of the rabbitry; 
i 


selection of breeding 
Stock; care of the 
young, feeding, dis- 
eases and their 
cures, scoring, mar- 
keting, shipping,&c. 
First edition of 50,- 
OOO copies was sold 
in advance of publi- 
cation. 

Price, in handsome paper cover, 25 cents, post- 
paid; or with the American Bee Journal one 
year—both for only $1.10. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
144 & 146 Erie Street, . CHICAGO, ILL, 























Quilts or No Quilts. 


At the Ontario convention, reported in the 
t 


Canadian Bee Journal, 1S were in favor of 


quilts and 12 opposed. 
rt 


Sugar for Feeding. 


It is good in the fall, perhaps better than 
honey; but for spring, honey is away ahead, 
says A. Alberti in Deutsche Ill. Bztg. The 
sugar needs a digestion that the honey does 
not, and in the fall and early winter this 
matters little because the food is taken in 
such small portions, but when breeding be 
gins in late winter or spring, then it is con 
sumed in large quantities, and converting so 
much cane-sugar overburdens. 


Hoffman Frames. 


These have been strongly championed by 
Editor Root, but he now admits that there are 
localities in which propolis is so bad that 
Hoffman 


frames are impracticable. 


A Plan of Producing Comb Honey. 

Here is a matter for you to try in your api 
aries. It is the system to be used with shal- 
low divisible-brood-chamber hives. You have 
eight-frame hives. Take two of these fora 
brood-chamber thru the spring. Manage so 
as to have the brood as much as you can in 
one of the chambers, say by having the brood 
nest in the upper one, and spread it and 
manipulate to get these combs solid full of 
brood The success does not depend on this 
vetting the one set of combs solid full of 
brood, tho to obtain best results it will pay to 
do this With this double brood-chamber 
there is so much room you keep down the 
swarming fever, and | think the room to 
spread, especially downward, gives a greater 
vigor of work than a crowded hive. 

Ten days before the flow begins, put the 
queen in the lower chamber with a little brood 

one comb with any amount of brood will be 
plenty; an excluder on this, and the rest of 
the brood on top. At the end of ten days, 
when the flow is just starting, take to a new 
stand the lower hive with the queen, and put 
the top chamber on the old stand with noth 
ing but its sealed brood and no queen, but 
vive a Virgin queen or ripe protected Cell, OF 
wait two or three days and give a queen o1 
cell. Give only a cell ora virgin queen, be 
cause the brood is a// sealed that is left on the 
old stand; and while the virgin is mating 
and getting ready to lay, the brood is hatch 


ing; so when she does begin laying, the last 
of the brood is about ready to emerwe, and 
your colon IS }USt In the condition of aco 
ony that has swarmed naturally, and their 
young queen just ready to lay, except that 
vou have kept the strength of the colony o 
the old stand, and have been vetting sectio 
work As the brood hateht the brood-cor 
were filled with honey: but as that oul 
queen bevinsto lay that honey goes up to 
the sections out of her way. and vou have 


swarming. either 


This system anticipates quite a contracts 


brood-chamber left on the old stand. whis 
would be the result with one section of a 
divisible-chamber hive, hence there would not 
” wt reat amount of honey store: 
during the time the queen was not laving. To 
ike the best test with the eivht-frame hives 
I sugvest that vou use but si to the to 
Sin i at each side: thus vo ive a 


twelve-Trame hive betore the separation at the 


1 . 
ow, and six left when divided 


The whole plan contemplates a big hive 





till the flow, then a very small one on tl 
1 swarming effectua 


trolled, the force of tielders right where 
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Ma: x) 
—— 
¥ | will do the most good. The ok 
ow ° stops laying, and goes right on a 
a good colony in her new locatio 
Sent by Express, for $1.50; or with the Bee Journal This is no idle dream, and [ as 
; 2 have it tried in your apiaries this 
one year—both for $2.00. written up later after trial. I ha 
been studying the plan, and, to s 
Every Manufacturer, Miller, Carpenter, — PRG ILD Hod nagar" De aa Alar 
Cabinet Maker, Machinist. Wheelwright and a <i nahi ae een I ee the 
Quarryman, Farmer, or any one using a grind- 2 \— it, tho another man, and a good 
stone, should have one of these Tool-Holders. this State, has also used the princi 
One boy can do the work of two persons, and at it independently of me. If I ha 
grind much faster, easier and with perfect cess I anticipate for it, it will be 
accuracy. Will bold any kind of tool, from with divisible-brood-chamber hives 
the smallest chisel to a draw shave or ax. AIKIN. Larimer Co.. Colo ; 
Extra attachment for sharpening scythe ; — e vn 
dlades included in the above price. The work Our readers will remember that a 
is done without wetting the hands or soiling vears ago I advocated a plat oe 
the clothes, as the water flows from the opera- oe ot Sage pecnennen ta pean very & 
tor. Iitcan be attached to any size stone for this—that Is, 1 practiced running tw 
hand or steam power, is always ready for use, frame brood-chambers for the purpos 
nothing to get out of order, and is absolutely ting powerful colonies for the prod 
“es oe oe comb honey; then when the honey 
oOtarm 18 well-equipped un- fairly upon us I crowded this colon 
less it bus a Tool-Holder. Pays one brood-chamber and one or two 
or itself in a short time, er ; er 
A containing sections and foundation. s 
T times I gave such colonies a shallow « 
7 NJ 7 - : I 
How to Use the Holder. ing-super, and after the bees had the 
DIRECTIONS.—The Tool is fas- started I took them off and: substit 
tened securely In the Holder by comb-honey supers. There w ere a few 
a set-screw and can be ground readers who condemned the plan as i: 
to any desired bevel by insert- eable and unorthodox: but I knowt 
a ikataces leuareseee ad tee some localities, and for some seasons a 
é Oo - oc 3 it iss ‘lo Mir ikin’s $ is re 
standard. While turning the it isallright. Mr. Aikin’s plan is, | 


crank with the right hand, the 
left rests on an steadies the 
Holder ; the Tool is moved to 
the right or left across the 
stone, or examined while grind- 
ing, as readily andin the same 
way asif held in th» hands. 

For grinding Round - Edge 
Tools, the holes in the stand- 
ard are used instead of the 
notches. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 144 & 146 Erie St 





Chicago, Hl. 





~ Marshfield Manufacturing Company. 


Our Specialty is making SECTIONS, and they are the best in the market. 
Wisconsin BASSWOOD is the right kind for them. We have a full line of BEE- 


SUPPLIES. 
A26t 


Write for free illustrated catalog and price-list. 


. Marshfield Manufacturing Co., Marshfield, Wis. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 





If you care to know of its 


California! Fruits, Flowers, Climate 


or Resources, send for asample copy of Cali- 
fornia’s Favorite Paper— 
The Pacific Rural Press, 
The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
pees of the Pacific Coast. Publisht weekly, 
andsomely illustrated, $2.00 perannum. Sam- 
ple copy free. 


PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 


330 Market Street, - Saw FRANCISCO, CAL 


Bee-Supplies 


Weare distributors for ROOT’SGOODS 

AT THEIR PRICES for southern Ohio, 

Indiana, Illinois, West Virginia, Ken- 

tucky, and the: South 

MUTH’S SQUARE CLASS HONEY-JARS. 
LANGSTROTH BEE-HIVES, ETC. 


Lowest Freight: Rates in the country. 
Send for Catalog. 


C.H. W. WEBER, 
Successor to C. F. MutH & Son, 
2146-48 Central Ave., CINCINNATI,.O. 
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Queens! Queens! 


A choice lot of TESTED QUEENS reared 
last season from the very best honey-gathering 


strains—75c each; dozen, $8.50. Untested, 55c 
each: dozen, $6.00. Safe arrival. Send for cir- 
cular. Address, 
W. J. FOREHAND, 
19Dtf FORT DEPOSIT, ALA. 


Please mention Bee yournal when writing, 


AWord to the Wise Beé-Keeper 


Is the title of an essay on queen-rearing. Sent 
free to all applicants. Address, 


maA4t HENRY ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


HIVES, SECTIONS AND ALL 
BEE - KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES, 
Big Catalog Free. Write 
now. Leahy Mfg. Co., 2415 
Alta Sita, k. St. Lonis, I11. 


6Atf 











tMention the American Bee Journal. 





28 cents Cash 
paid for Beeswax. * 


low, upon its receipt, or 30 cents in trade. 


Ht This is a good time 
ty x to send in your Bees- 
wax. Weare paying 
28 cents a pound — 
CASH—for best yel- 
Impure wax not taken at any price. 


Address as follows, very plainly, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 144 & 146 Erie St., CHICAGO. 





Please Mention the Bee Journal 


when writing 
AGVeITtisSers «+++ 








an improvement on mine, and I wis! 
many of our readers might try it an 
at the end of the season.|—E. R. Ro 
Gleanings in Bee-Culture. 


Long Tongues and Red Clover. 
J. D. Evans, in 
that 


the Canadian Bee Jow 


thinks instead of working for 
tongues the effort should be to obtai 
clover by crossing red and white, or re 
alsike. In the same journal, Ila Mich 
referring to the strange circumstance | ' 
during a certain season one kind of 
would excel, and show no superiority at ot 


times, says: 


I have become thoroly 
‘long-tongue’’ idea, and believe that 
plains it all; there is no mystery about 
There will be more difference during « 
honey because the long-tongued bees 
work on red clover, especially mam 
large red clover, ‘‘and when the bu 
and goldenrod honey come we wi ( 
half of that difference.”” Why? Be 
hybrids, or even black bees, can work as 
on buckwheat and goldenrod, and it 
same early in the season on the wild r 
berry. 

My son, E. L. Michener, living further { 
the lake, and nearer the marsh than | « 
about as much wild red-raspberry 
clover, while I got very little, but whe 
came our yields were about the sa 
got twice as much honey from bu 
and fall flowers, for my bees had to g 
for it. 

A part of our bees are Italian and | 
lan crost; while they look like ar 
they are gentle and very good 
not want all of the long-tongued Ita 
they will keep on working on red ¢ 
it ceases to be profitable, while the 
will be filling up their combs w 
honey from different sources. Yet, i! 
bees had been like our best red-clove 
we would have gotten twice the 
honey we did get; so I think we w 
of requeening another summer. 


eonverted to 1 


bees \ 


Spraying Trees in Bloom. 


I have already reported that t 
ment Station at Geneva, N. 
against spraying trees while in blo: 
not only killed the bees, but also 
delicate organs of the flowers; tl! 
cases those who had been most act 
ing spraying during blooming-time 
to their sorrow that such sprayil 
ously cut down their fruit crops. \W 
experiments were being conducté 
and in that vicinity, the same ki! 
ments were being carried on at 
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N. Y.: and now we have a report 
lohn Craig, of that station, confirming 
This report 
cht in the American Gardening for 


of the Geneva station. 


< been urged by the advocates of spray- 
oom. that during seasons like that of 
en the trees are heavily loaded with 


s, spraying at such times has the 
thinning away the superabundance 
Regarding this, Mr. Craig very per- 


caVs 
<« that. when this admission is 
strength of the argument is very 
eakened. If it is a thinning process, 
be practiced with safety and 
nivy in seasons of heavy bloom.” 
“savs. under the head of * Dis- 
es of Spraying While in Bloom,” 
researches at Cornell and elsewhere 
cated that the copper salts are very 
« to tender tissues: and that, the 
delieate the structure the more likely is 


to ensue.. The thinning which fol- 

ve spraving trees in bloom is probably due 

e injury to the pistil or stigmatic sur- 
the fungicide.” 

Mr. Craig then mentioned another objection 

rraving.in bloom; viz., the destruction 


e bees:’’ and then, in giving a reason 
such destruction should not take place, 


When cross-pollination is carried on by 
wees. larger fruit will be secured than if 
ollination occurs......Now, if we cover 
apple-blossoms with mixtures which are 
ke to poison the bees, it seems to me that 
shall be using against ourselves a double- 
edged weapon 7 
When it is remembered that these experi- 
ecun at the Geneva and Cornell 
t sat the instigation of the fruit-men, 
who were anxious to prove that spraying 
» blooming-time was an advantage, the 
esults. being just the reverse of what was ex- 
t ire all the more valuable.—Editorial 
Gleanings Bee-Culture. 


‘ Ts were 





CONVENTION NOTICES. 


Illinois.—The spring meeting of the eastern 
vision of the Northern Illinois Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will be held at the residence of B. 





Kennedy, 7 miles southeast of Rockford, I1l.,on 
R Route No. 5, 4nd 3 miles northeast of New 


lford, I11., Tuesday, May 21, 1901. All inter- 
ested in bees are cordially invited to attend. 
B. KENNEDY, Sec. 


a el in i i i ee i 


PUMANUFACTURER OF KG. 


BEE. HIVES 


Sections, Shipping-Cases—Everything used by 
bee-keepers. Orders filled promptly. We have 
the best shipping facilities in the world. You 
will save money by sending for our Price-List. 
Address, Minn. Bee-Keepers’ Supply Mfg.Co , 
Nicollet Island Power Bidg., 

16Atf MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


ae QUEENS If you want the most 


prolific Queens—If you 
want the gentlest Bees—If you “want the best 
honey-gatherers you ever saw—try my Albinos. 


Untestes d Queens in April, $1.00; Tested, $1.50, 
1A%t =U, D, GIVENS, LISBON, Tex. 


sa mention Bee Journal when writing 


CAREER AND CHARACTER OF 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


An address by Joseph Choate, Am- 
issador to Great Britain, on the ca- 
rand characterof Abraham Lincoln 
—his early life—his early struggles 
ith the world—his character as devel- 
opt in the later yearsof his life and his 
dministration, which placed his name 
so high on the world’s roll of honor 
and fame, has been publisht by the 
hicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
Way, and may be had by sending six 
6) cents in postage to F. A. Miller, 


General Passenger Agent, Chicago, Il. 
18A3t 
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Dittmer’s Foundation 


Retail—W holesale—Jobbing. 


I use a PROCESS that produces EVERY 
ESSENTIAL necessary to make it the BEST 
and MOST desirable in all respects. My PRO- 
CESS and AUTOMATIC MACHINES are my 


own inventions, which enable me to SELL 
FOUNDATION and 


Work Wax Into Foundation For Cash 


at prices that are the lowest. Catalog giving 
Full Line of Supplies, 


with prices and samples, free on application. 
BEESWAX WANTED. 


GUS. DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 


Plerse mention Bee Journal when writing, 





Pe JTRY BOOK FREE, 64 pages, illustrated 
ith 3 mos. trial subscription to our paper, 10c 
INLAND POULTRY JOURNAL, inéianene is, Ind 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Bebs = slppliés 


CATALOG FREE. 


I. J. STRINGHAM, 


105 Park Place, - NEW YORK,N.Y. 


13A 26t Please mentiou the Bee Journal. 


POULTRY PAPER to 10c 
Jan. 1902 
More reading matter than any other 
poultry paper in the world. Sample free 
5 Western Ponu'try News Tincotn. Neb 


“Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Catnip Seed Free! 


We have a small quantity of Catnip 
Seed which we wish to offer our read- 
ers. Some consider catnip one of the 
greatest of honey-yielders. We will 
mail to one of our regular subscribers 
one ounce of the seed for sending us 
ONE NEW subscriber to the American 
Bee Journal fora year with $1.00; or 
will mail toany one an ounce of the 
seed and the American Bee Journal one 
year—both for $1.30; or will mail an 
ounce of the seed alone for 50 cents. As 
our stock of this seed is very small, 
better order soon. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
144 & 146 Erie Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


We want « 


To sell you BEE-SUPPLIES! 


Our line is all new and complete. Send 
for our Illustrated Catalog; it will 
convince you that our Dovetail Hive 
is the best on the market. Our prices 
are right, and our service is prompt. 


Fred W. Muth & Go. 


S.W. Cor. Front & Walnut Sts., CINCINNATI,O. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


’ e 
1901—Bee-Keepers’ Supplies! 4 
We can furnish you with The A. Ll. Root Co’s 
goods at wholesale or retail at their prices. We can 
save you freight. and ship promptly. Market price 
paid 5 ones ax. Send for our 1901 catalog. 
MH NT & SON, Bell Branch, Wayne Co., Mich. 


eat mention Bee Journal when writing, 
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FREE Cataloges. 5. 7. FLANAGAR, Belleville, 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
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z HONEY AND BEESWAX § 


Teecsecigrees TRAE TR RK RAR 
MARKET QUOTATIONS. 





CuHIcaGco, Apr. 18.—Choice grades of white 
comb honey sell at l6c, and there is uo surplus 
in sight. Other grades of comb sell fairly well 
at the following prices: No. 1 grades of white, 
14@15c; off grades, 13c; light amber, 12c; dark 
amber, 10@llc; buckwheat and other dark 
combs, 9@10c; candied and mixt colors, 7/@%. 
Extracted is dull, and prices very weak, with 
the exception of some fancy linden and clover 
grades, which is quotable at 7@8c; ambers, 
6@i7c; dark and buckwheat, 5@6c. Beeswax, We. 

. A. Burnett & Co. 


BuFFALO, May 2.—Fancy 1 1b. comb, 15@léc; 
all other grades dragging at 8@12c, as to gr: ade, 
and not wanted. Extracted not wanted. Fancy 
beeswax, 27(@28c; other proportionately less. 

BATTERSON & Co. 


OMAHA, May 1.—Comb honey, extra white, 
24-frame cases, per case, $3.40; No. 1, $3.25; am- 
ber, $3.00. PEYCKE Bros. 


DetRoItT, Apr. 18—Fancy white comb, 14@15c; 
No. 1, 13@14c; dark and amber, 10@1i2c. Ex- 
tracted, white, 64%@7c; amber and dark, 5@é6c. 
Beeswax, 27@28c. . H. Hunt & Son, 


New York, March 19.—Our market is virtu- 
ally bare of comb honey, and there is a fair de- 
mand for all grades. Fancy white is still sell- 
ing readily at from 15@1l6c; No. 1 white at from 
13@14c; amber at from 12@13c; buckwheat, 10@ 
llc, according to quality and style of package. 

As to extracted, the market is quiet and in- 
active and a certain amount will have ‘to be 
carried over again. Prices are declining some- 
what, and if the honey is not moved in large 
lots, concessions will have to be made. We 
quote: California white, 7@7%c; light amber, 
6%@ic; other grades and Southern, 65@75c per 
gallon. Beeswax very firm at 28@28%c, and for 
exceptionally fine yellow, 2%. 

HILDRETH & SEGELKEN, 


CINCINNATI, Apr. 18.—The demand for comb 
honey is nearly over. The stock of it also well 
cleaned up. Fancy white brings 16 cents. Ex- 
tracted is in fair demand; dark sells for 5%c; 
better grades bring 6@7%c; Eaer white clover 
from 84%@9%. . W. WEBER. 


Kansas City, Apr. 18.—There is very little 
honey offered, and the demand is steady, sell- 
ing from $3.50@$3.90 per case, fancy white; no 
amber on the market at this time. Extracted, 
no change: white, from 8@9%c: amber, there is a 
little on this market that could be sold from 7% 
@8%%c. Beeswax scarce and demand good, at 
25@28c. W. R. CROMWELL Propuck Co., 

Successors to C. C. Clemons & Co. 


ALBANY, N. Y., May 3.—Honey market very 
dull, Very wee call for anything but choice 
comb honey, of which there is a scarcity. 


Ex- 
tracted quiet. 


. R. Wricar. 


Boston, April 4.—Fancy No. 1 white in car- 
tons, lic; A No. 1, l6éc; No.1, 15@l6c, with a 
fairly good demand. Absolutely no cali for 
dark honey this year. Extracted, white, 8@ 
8%c; light amber, 74%@8c. Beeswax, 27c. 

BLAKE, Scott & Ler. 


San FRAncisco, Apr. 17.—White comb 12@ 
13cents; amber, 9@llc; dark,6@8 cents. Ex- 
tracted, white, 6@6%c; light amber, 4%@5c; 
amber, 4@4%c. Beeswax, 26@28c. j 

Not much coming forward of any description, 
and stocks in the hands of dealers are light. 
The immediate inquiry is not brisk, however, 
as there are no orders of consequence upon the 
market, and dealers do not care at present to 
purchase heavily on their own account. 





SOUTH DAKOTA FARMS 


Is the title of an illustrated booklet just 
issued by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway, descriptive of the coun- 
try between Aberdeen and the Missouri 
River, a section heretofore unprovided 
with railway facilities, but which is now 
reacht by a new line of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul R’y. Every one 
contemplating a change of location will 
be interested in the information con- 
tained in it, and a copy may be had by 
sending a 2-cent stamp to F. A. Miller, 
General Passenger Agent, Chicago, Il. 
19A3t 
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We have a Large Stock on hand 
and can ship promptly. 


SEND US YOUR ORDERS FOR 


Hives, EXtraotors 


OR ANYTHING YOU WANT IN THE 
BEE-KEEPING LINE. 


WE MAKE ONLY THE BEST. 


Our Falcon Sections and New Process Founda- 
tion are ahead of everything, and cost no more 
than other makes. New Catalog and copy of 
THE AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER free. Address, 


THE W. T. FALGONER MFG. GO., 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
aa W. M. GERRISH, East Notingham, N. H., 
carries a full line of our goods at catalog prices. 
Order of him and save freight. 





LEARN TO SING 


AT HOME by my thorough method 
of training. With my complete 
course [ guarantee to train and cul- 
¥ tivate your voice or refund your 


* money. The best musical knowledge 
. arranged especially for Home Study. 
Has Hichest Endorsement, Beautiful 
escriptive bockletsent free. Address 


S71 Prof. G. M. Whaley, Kalamazoo, Mich. 








SWEET CLOVER 


And Several Other Clover Seeds. 


we have made arrangements so that we can 
furnish Seed of several of the Clovers by freight 


or express, at the following prices, cash with 
the order: 

5% 10% 25% 50m 
Sweet Clover (white) ......70c $1.20 $2.75 $5.00 
Sweet Clover (yellow)....$1.50 2.80 6.25 12.00 
BIO CHOVEE oc v000 cecv cece 0c 1.23 327 7.0 
We tO GIOVE os cs ce ccscnsse 9c 1.70 4.00 7.50 
BIST CASTES o.c.0 000 coves 80c 1.40 3.25 6.00 
Japanese Buckwheat We 50 1.00 1.60 


Prices subject to market changes. 
Single pound 5 cents more than the 5-pound 
rate, and 10 cents extra for postage and sack. 


Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage. if 
wanted by freight, or 10 cents per pound if 
wanted by mail. 

GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
144 & 146 Erie Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


FREE FOR A MONTH.... 


If you are interested in Sheep in any way 
you cannot afford to be without the best 
Sheep Paper publisht in the United States.: 


Wool Markets and Sheep 


has a hobby which is the sheep-breeder and 
his industry, first,foremost and all the time. 
Are you interested? Write to-day. 


WOOL MARKETS AND SHEEP, CHICAGO, ILL. 


LARISE 


To say to the readers of 








the BEE JOURNAL that 
DOOLITTLE... 
has concluded to sell 


QUEENS in theirseason 


during 1901, at the fol- 
lowing prices: 

1 Untested Queen . .$1.00 
3 Untested Queens.. 2.25 
1 Tested Queen .... 1.25 
3 Tested Queens.... 3.00 


lse le cttested queen 1,50 
3 ** Queens 4.00 
Select Tested Queen, 
last year’s rearing .2.50 
Extra selected breed- 
ing, the very best. .5.00 





regarding 
Address, 


Circular free, giving particulars 
class of Queens, conditions, etc. 
G. M. DOOLITTLE, 


11A 26t Borodino, Onondaga Co., N. Y 




















24th 
Year 


Dadant’s Foundation. ; 


We guarantee 


T 

| Why d does it sell 
satisfaction. TR | 
| 


so well? 


Because it has always given better satis. 
faction than any other. 

Because in 23 years there have not been any 
complaints, but thousands of compli. 
ments. 


What more can sareety do? BEAUTY, 
PURITY, FIRMNESS, No SAGGING, No 


LOSS, 
PATENT WEED-PROCESS SHEETING. 








Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material, 
We sel) the best Veils, cotton or silk. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 





Very fine pure-bred BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK Chickens and Egg 
for sale at very low prices. 


LANGSTROTH on the HONEY-BEE—Revised 


The classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.25, by mail. 








Beeswax wanted at all times. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, Hamilton, Hancock Co , 11! 
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$15.00 and $25.00 Queens & 


Having a Measured Tongue Reach. Q. 





The call for queens of our celebrated $200 imported mother 
has been so great that we have decided, in addition to the $2.00, 
$4.00, and 36.00 grades of this stock, to offer some $10.00, $15.00, 
and even $25.00 of this same blood. But these’prices are for tested 
queens, the tongues of whose bees have been measured. 


tae , : S 
The $10.00 queen is guaranteed to produce bees with a tongue- 
measurement of 19-100. Kea 


The $15.00 queen, 20-100. 

The $25.00.queen, 21-100. 

These last are very rare and with one exception this (21-100) 
is the longest tongue reach yet secured. We reserve the right, 
when we do not have the stock with the tongue reach called for, 
either to return the money or to send the next lower, 
the balance. 
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remitting 
It would be well for our friends to put in their or- 
ders at once, and as soon as we get the grades we will send notice. 
When the money is sent, the queens will be forwarded. These 
will be put up in the very best manner possible; and while we 
> guarantee safe arrival in good order to any polnt in the United 
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= States, on any railway line, we will not guarantee safe intro- 
: ° - e 4 
+6) duction. Such valuable queens should be releast on hatching 
= 
S brood. 
= 


N. B.—It seems as if it ought not to be necessary to say that 
no one but a queen-breeder or a large honey-producer should order 
these. high-priced queens; but it is a fact according to our exp: 
rience that beginners with only a few colonies will order our high 
est priced imported queens. Such bee-keepers have no more us: 
for such queens than a pig has for a wheel-barrow. 


THE A. 1. ROOT CO., Tedina, Ohio. 
U.S.A 
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144 & 146 Erie Street, 


GOS GEORGE W. YORK & CO. MASS 


are headquarters for ROOT’S BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES IN CHICA 
Send to them for their free Catalog. 
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